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Brian Stableford 

To Bring in Fine Things: 

The Significance of Science Fiction Piots 

My title is borrowed from a satirical play, The Rehearsal, written 
in 1671 by George Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham. In this 
comedy the absurdly opinionated playwright Mr. Bayes explains to 
two observers the thinking behind his dramatic entertainment cur- 
rently in rehearsal, which seems to them to be a farrago of nonsense 
compounded from plagiarized themes and absurd posturings. One of 
the hapless onlookers complains at one point that while some 
melodramatic trumpery is paraded upon the stage the plot is standing 
still, Bayes scornfully puts him in his place by exclaiming: "Why, what 
the devil is a plot for, but to bring in fine-things?” In bowdlerized 
versions of the play the line is rendered: “What is the significance of 
a plot but to bring in fine things?” 

It is the same Mr. Bayes who has given to the world the memorable 
and oft-quoted phrase; "the plot thickens. " Samuel R. Delany has done 
Mr. Bayes the favour of taking that remark seriously in his essay on the 
construction of sf narratives, "Thickening the Plot,”* and I hope that I 
may be forgiven for doing likewise and arguing that this intended 
figure of fun might have a point after all, and that there may be some 
justice in suggesting that the significance of a plot is that it brings in 
fine things. 

It is necessary to begin with matters of definition, and the 
deceptively simple question of what aspect of a story aaually is “the 
plot.” One possible answer is to regard a plot as a kind of synoptic 
description so that — for example — the plot of "The Time Machine” 
might be rendered as follows: a man who has invented a machine 
which travels through time tells a group of his friends what he has 
discovered about the ultimate future of the human species. 

In this view, it is the contents of the plot which determines 
whether a story belongs to a particular genre; 'The Time Machine” is 
science fiction because it deploys science-fictional ideas. 

There is, however, another way of defining plot which has 
strikingly different implications. An example can be found in an essay 
on science fiction writing by Robert A. Heinlein,* which informs us that 
three basic plots are functional to «//kinds of story-telling. They are, 
says Heinlein, Boy Meets Girl; The Little Tailor; and The Man Who 
Learned Better. This assurance has stuck in my mind ever since I first 
read it, exerting such a mesmeric fascination that when I first contem- 
plated writing this paper I was tempted to entitle it "Boy Meets Text; 
The Little Tale-Teller; and The Reader Who Learned Better,” but 
refrained on the grounds that it was too convoluted, 

In this way of looking at things, a plot is regarded as something 
which operates at a more fundamental level than a mere synopsis of 
events. The voyage which the time-traveler undertakes in "The Time 
Machine” here becomes simply one more item in the great and 
multifarious tradition of stories of People Who Learned Better. Very 
many sf stories are, in fact, stories of People Who Learn Better, though 



1. Delany, Samuel R. “Thickening the Plot" in The Jewel-Hinged Jaw, 
Berkley, 1978, pp, 147-154. 

2. Heinlein, Robert A. "On the Writing of Speculative Fiction” in Of 
Worlds Beyond, ed. Lloyd Arthur Eschbach, Advent, 1964, p. 14. 
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The Primary Impossible 

The essence of fantasy is inextricably bound up in the oxymoronic 
linkage of logic and illogic, rationality and irrationality, the real and the 
unreal. As Alberto Manguel puts it, "Fantastic literature thrives on 
surprise, on the unexpected logic that is born from its own rules,” 
(Foreword to Black Water). Since the Anglo-American fantasy field has 
a strong tradition of writer-critics such as C. S. Lewis, J. R. R. Tolkien, 
Ursula K. Le Guin, Samuel R. Delany, and Joanna Russ, critical dis- 
cussion of the function of logic and its close relatives in fantasy fiction 
has had a broad impact on the literature. 

A fantasy arises from the assertion of the impossible. In “Narrow 
Valley” by R. A. Lafferty, the primary impossible assertion is that a 
valley can, by magic, be topologically distorted to appear to intruders 
to be only about six feet wide. In Philip K. Dick’s "The King of the 
Elves,” the primary impossible assertion is that the King of the Elves 
arrives on the protagonist’s doorstep asking for shelter: The figure on 
the platform raised itself Tm the King of the Elves and I'm wet. "In 

“Wooden Tony” by Lucy Clifford, the primary impossible assertion is 
not one of setting (as in "Narrow Valley") or one of character (as in The 
King of the Elves”), butene of physical law: when Tony goes far away, 
he gets smaller; the optical illusion of perspective is made literal. 

But whether the impossible arises from setting, character, physical 
law, or from somewhere else entirely, a story's logic, rationality and 
realism must take whatever impossible assertions as their basis (similar 
to the basis for a vector space), and the 'natural laws’ of the world of 
the story — whether it is our world or an invented secondary world — 
must take any impossible assertions into account. And indeed, even 
the ‘realistic’ details of the story must then be interpreted in light of the 
impossible. 

Law, then, whether natural, unnatural, or supernatural, becomes 
necessarily a central concern of the fantasy writer. Jane Langlon asserts 
in her essay The Weak Place in the Cloth,” that fantasy is a form of 
game playing in which the work must ask and answer three primary 

(Continued on page 3) 
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questions: "What if? Then what? So what?” While this is not necessarily 
applicable to ail fantasy, her approach can be useful: to use an absurd 
example from Alice in Wonderland, what if a little girl’s neck were to 
become very long? Then what? Seen from the point of view of a bird, 
this particular little girl might be taken as proof that little girls are a form 
of serpent. Or, in the case of "Inside Out” by Rudy Rucker, a story in 
which the initial question determines that the story must be fantasy and 
not science fiction, what if there were a device for doing a topological 
transformation which turns objects inside out? In order for the story to 
adhere to the spirit of the mathematics involved, turning an object 
inside out must not alter what it is; a cat turned inside out must remain 
a cat, and indeed must remain alive. Thus the story could not function 
as world-built sf and must therefore be written as a fantasy. Or, in the 
case of Joanna Russ’s "The Man Who Could Not See Devils,” what if 
our current inability to see devils and angels is a historical anomaly and 
hence much of the fantastic literature of the past was, in fad,, written 
from life? And what if, into such a situation, one was born who could 
not see these supernatural creatures? 

In fantasy, What z/?establishes an impossible premise as the basis 
for the rules of the game, and the answers to the other two questions 
are heavily influenced by the initial question. Paradoxically, then, the 
intrusion of the impossible implies the necessity of law: 

The natural world has its laws . . . but they themselves may 
suggest laws of other kinds, and man may, if he pleases, 
invent a little world of his own, with its own laws. . . . When 
such forms are new embodiment of old truths we call them 
products of the Imagination; when they are mere inventions, 
however lovely, I should call them the work of the Fancy; in 
either case. Law has been diligently at work (George 
MacDonald, 'The Fantastic Imagination”). 

In turn, this necessity of law implies a necessary connection between 
logic and the realm of the impossible. 



Logic as Concealment 

At the 1988 World Fantasy Convention, there was a panel on 
fantasy with writers Peter Dickinson, Diana Wynne-Jones, Jane Yolen, 
and Gwyneth Jones. The panelists, though their styles and approaches 
differ extremely, reached a consensus that when they as fantasy writers 
are writing well, what they are doing right is right because they have 
found rational and logical solutions to artistic problems. That panel 
was the genesis of this essay because it seemed wholly incongruous 
(or at least very strange) for a group of widely different writers whose 
primary common characteristic is that they all write in a field based 
upon the impossible, the illogical, the irrational, and the unreal to sit 
up together in front of an audience and agree that good fantasy should 
be, and is, logical. 

What Peter Dickinson seemed to mean by logic was the applica- 
tion of those techniques collectively known as "world building” in 
order to construct a world for the story that functions realistically, What 
Jane Yolen and Diana Wynne-Jones seemed to mean by logic was the 
application of various techniques of charaaerization and plot con- 
struction such that the characters behave in a way that will strike the 
reader as plausible and with which the reader can identify. When 
challenged from the audience that techniques for creating verisimili- 
tude of characterization have no particular relation to logic, Diana 
Wynne-Jones explained that the questioner was referring to "a very 
narrow kind of logic” and that logic is a much broader thing than one 
means by the term in philosophy, mathematics, or the sciences. What 
Gwyneth Jones seemed to mean by logic was a kind of metaphorical 
and artistic coherence. She used the example of Maurice Sendak's 
book Where the Wild Things AreiocxpXzin how the events of the story 
mapped to the events in the daily life of a child and to that child's 
feelings about them. She also made the point, though, that when a 
fantasy writer has done it right, the story is organic, the imagery 
mysterious and even ambiguous and the work itself may be illogical 
or even surreal. (What she said is similar to what Ursula K. Le Guin has 
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to say about laws in her essay "Dreams Must Explain Themselves”: 
‘The true laws — ethical and aesthetic, as surely as scientific — are not 
imposed from above by any authority but exist in things and are to be 
found, discovered.”) The writers on the panel smiled at one another 
in agreement, as though they were talking about the same thing. And 
all seemed to agree that fantasy must be “logical.” 

Observing from the audience, it was clear that the panelists were 
not all talking about the same thing, and that while the processes of 
world building, of realistic characteri 2 ation, and of establishing 
metaphorical and artistic coherence in a work may all Involve the use 
of logic, they are not equivalent to logic. In particular, Diana Wynne- 
Jones’s assertion that the logic of philosophy and mathematics is only 
one narrow variety of logic among many is more wrong than not. The 
word "logical,” in the context of the panel discussion, was made to do 
service for a number of related words: realistic, rational, plausible, 
coherent, factual, consistent, orderly, true, etc. 

Critics must be more careful in their choice of terms. Logic, 
rationalism and realism are not one and the same thing and in the 
criticism of fantasy the distinction between these terms and others in 
the same family can be very imp>ortant. And the appreciation of the 
distinctions (subtle and otherwise) between various of these words is 
crucial to an articulate appreciation of the virtues of fantasy. Witness 
Ursula K. Le Guin’s careful usage in “Why Are Americans Afraid of 
Dragons?”; ". . . fantasy is true, of course. It isn’t factual, but it’s true.” 
Terms in this family (logic, realism, rationalism, etc.) tend to come 
in pairs of opposites, what mathematicians might call conjugate pairs, 
one half used in pursuit of the other so that the truth that we glean 
through fantasy can be revealed. As Rosemary Jackson points out: 

The fantastic is predicated on the category of the 'real,’ and 
it introduces areas which can be conceptualized only by 
negative terms according to the categories of nineteenth 
century realism. Thus the im-possible, the un-real, the 
nameless, formless, shapeless, un-known, in-visible. What 
could be termed a 'bourgeois’ category of the real is under 
attack. It is this negative relational!^ -which constitutes the 
meaning of the modern fantastic (Fantasy: The Literature of 
Subversion, p. 26). 

Such conjugate pairs include: logic (paired with illogic) which remains 
nakedly its own philosophical and mathematical self, no matter what 
the context; rationality (paired with irrationality) which, in fantasy, has 
more to do with rational ization than with rationalism as a philosophical 
stance; realism (paired with surrealism or p>erhaps 'unrealism’) which, 
in this context means fidelity of representation; sense (paired with non- 
sense) which is a judgment of various of the above conditions made 
by the observer who is, in this case, the reader; possibility (paired with 
impossibility) which is a quasi-objective judgment made in reference 

Read This 

Recently Read and Recommended hy Larry Niven: 

Deep Time: The Journey of a Single Sub-Atomic Particlefrom 
the Moment of Creation to the Death of the Universe — and 
Beyond, by David Darling is exactly as described. The author 
knows his physics. The book is an astrophysics lecture. It 
does indeed follow a viewpoint character; a quark that 
integrates into a proton, that becomes part of an atom of gold, 
that ends up on the Voyager 2, that (the proton) decays into 
a shower of stuff including an electron, after which we’re 
following the electron . . . 

There are three endings, and you get your choice; open 
universe, closed universe, and a choice with which I have a 
deep philosophical quarrel... but that may be merely per- 
sonal. 

For an English major — past or present— Time is the 
quickest way I can think of to get an overview of current 
astrophysics. If you want to know more, take a course in 
astrophysics, or develop the habit of reading Greg Benford. 

Forthcoming, from Delacorte Press. 
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to and constrained by scientific findings; plausibility (paired with 
implausibility) meaning apparently right — the reader’s superficial 
judgment, based on appearances, that whatever standards of realism 
and possibility that apply in this case have been met; consistency 
(paired with inconsistency) which is a requirement of the details of the 
text that they not breach the requirements of realism or plausibility. 

The two halves of these pairs tend to occur in a text together, and 
they tend to interact. Rosemary Jackson cites the example of the real: 
"[Fantasy’s] introduction of the 'unreal' is set against the category of the 
‘real’ — a category which the fantastic interrogates by its difference” 
(p. 4). 

While much of the above may hold true for fantastic literature, or 
for fantasy as a literary impulse, the thrust of the argument that follows 
is aimed at the category of fantasy fiction — that is to say fantasy 
consciously written as fantasy and consciously read as such by its 
audience. 

Anglo-American fantasy in its current form — like science fiction 
and contemporary supernatural horror fiction — is a product of the rise 
of science and of the industrial revolution. Science fiction has science 
and technology at its center and has derived from them its content, its 
settings, and to some extent its objectifying journalistic prose style. 
Supernatural horror is the literature of data, and relies heavily for its 
supernatural effects on a consensus among its readers as to what is 
natural (verifiable reality) and what is not. 

Certainly, like supernatural horror, fantasy relies upon a consen- 
sus as to what is possible and impossible, what can be real and what 
cannot. If, for example, half the reading audience was uncertain or 
uninformed on the issue as to whether cats could talk, “Tobermory” 
by Saki might well not be a fantasy story to that portion of the audience. 

The rise of realism in literature is connected to the invention and 
subsequent popularization of photography. The demands of realism 
in fantasy are, however, more directly connected to science. Fantasies 
set in built worlds, for example Stephen Donaldson’s Thomas Cove- 
nant books, Ursula K. Le Guin’s Earthsea books — or really any 
contempK>rary fantasy requiring a map>— could not have been written 
in the absence of a connection with science and technology. Nor could 
the fantasy novels based up>on fantasy role-playing games, for the 
games themselves owe much conceptually to the sciences. David 
Hartwell, in referring to De Camp and Pratt’s “mathematics of magic" 
series (1939 ff) says; 

The innovation of this series, mathematically rigorous rules, 
making magic subject to rational analysis, transformed magic 
into a kind of science. . . . Even now, more than forty years 
later, one of the most universally held values in both the 
fantasy and science fiction fields is that world building, as the 
creation of such imaginary worlds is known, should be done 
carefully and according to rationalistic principles (Master- 
pieces of Fantasy and Enchantment, p. 70). 

Our contemporary judgments of p>ossibility and plausibility are also 
constrained by scientific findings, both in the natural sciences and in 
the social sciences and technology. The Nev^ryon stories of Samuel R. 
Delany, for example, are both conscious and probing of the limits of 
the characters’ economic and technological circumstances. 

Perhaps the most significant indicator that p>oints us toward the 
imp>ortance of logic to fantasy is the emotional emphasis on the 
importance of logic and rationality. This was what was so striking 
about the panel at the World Fantasy Convention. Although the word 
logic had been invoked, the dominant mode of rhetoric among the 
panelists was the emotional appoal, and the emotional appeals were 
based on their claims that what they did was logical. And the panelists 
are certainly not unique in their emotional invocation of logic in 
defense of fantasy. Other fantasists, including Tolkien, have used 
somewhat the same rhetoric: 

Fantasy is the most natural human activity. It certainly 
does not destroy or even insult Reason; and it does not blunt 
the app>elite for, nor obscure the p>erception of scientific 
veracity. On the contrary. The keener and the clearer is the 
reason, the better the fantasy will it make. If men were ever 




was founded the nonsense that displays itself in the tales and 
rhymes of Lewis Carroll (Tolkien, "Fantasy”). 



in a stale in which they did not want to know or could not 
perceive truth (facts or evidence), then Fantasy would lan- 
guish until they were cured. If they ever get into that state (it 
would notseem at all imp>ossible), Fantasy would perish and Logic in fantasy is self-evident for Tolkien. And the harmonious 

become Morbid Delusion. relations that he asserts between fantasy and reason are used here both 

For creative Fantasy is founded upon the hard recogni- as a justification for fantasy’s existence and a defense of its virtues, 

tion that things are in the world as it appears under the sun; 

on a recognition of fact, but not a slavery to it. So upon logic This essay uHll concliuie in Ate next issue. 

The 
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There we were in the Hartwells’ editorial kitehen, 

nursing our hangovers and our bloated bellies full of 
Mexican beef of questionable origin, searching for new ways 
of bringing you the most eye-opening, mouth-watering, 
show-stopping, chart-topping, bomb-dropping book reviews 
and wondering how far we could stretch one over-exuber- 
ant sentence breathlessly, when David’s cat Sox leapt onto 
my lap. 

As though smitten by my muse, I exclaimed, “I’ve got it! 

Why don’t we pledge to our beloved readers that if we ever 
publish one review or article that’s not the best ever, we will 
promptly eat David’s cat raw!” 

Susan gagged at the idea of cat sushi — or, perhaps, at 
our rhetoric — but she quickly realized how slam-bang, sure- 
fire our pledge was and joined the rest of the team in taking 
this stand. 

So if you’re ever in Pleasantville, be sure to come by 
and play with David’s cats: they’ll be here for a long time. 
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Tom Whitmore 

Weighing the Winners: 

The Statistics of Ben Bova’sT/ie Best of the Nebulas 



One of the major problems in the world today is scientism, the use 
of the trappings of science without the substance. This converts a 
technique for examining the world to a faith with priests and laymen, 
and allows subjectivity the guise of objectivity. One of the major forms 
of scientism is the inappropriate or misleading use of statistics to lend 
a spurious air of authority to one person’s opinion. When confronted 
with numbers and an authoritative tone of voice, many people believe 
the numbers are relevant and the voice sp>eaks truth. Everyone knows 
about the misuse of statistics in advertising, but it is found in many 
other places: for example, in a national debate on whether deregula- 
tion of natural gas would result in lower cost and higher supply or 
higher cost and lower supply, both sides were arguing from exactly 
the same data. The data were not precise enough to allow a meaningful 
answer for the question. Neither side wanted to admit this, as there 
were no better data for their purposes. Or look at elections: when 51 
percent of the country votes for one man, it may be a landslide; when 
51 percent of Congress votes for a bill, it can’t override a veto. Such 
abuse of statistics shows up in places great, and in places humble; it 
even shows up in our own little cosmos, for example in Ben Bova’s 
introduction to The Best of the Nebulas (Tor Books, 1989). 

While the stories in the volume are excellent, and may indeed 
represent the best stories of the period covered, the objectivity and 
authority claimed for the statistical methodology and analysis (as 
shown by Bova’s introduction) is an embarrassment to anyone with 
statistical expertise. They constitute a real reason to doubt Bova’s 
statistical consultants, and call into question Bova’s competence to talk 
on any scientific subject that touches on statistics. The flaws are 
pervasive. 

Perhaps the most important is Bova’s misuse of the term 
“statistical significance.” “A total of 328 ballots were returned, out of 
874 mailed out. The sampling was therefore slightly over 37 percent, 
well within the bounds of statistical significance, In other words, the 
ballots that were counted represented quite well the attitudes of the 
entire SPJf'^A membership.” If Bova were referring to a random sample, 
this would not be too unreasonable a statement (though he should say 
at what level the sample is significant — ,05 and .01 are the standard 
tests). A sample of 37 percent of the output of a manufacturing process 
is more than good enough to give you an accurate idea of the number 
of bad widgets you’re manufacturing; why doesn’t this work for 
people? 

Significance in a sample requires that the sample be representa- 
tive of the group being sampled; that is, there should be no reason to 
assume that the ones not examined are different from the ones 
examined. Any time you have a self-selected group of people (for 
example, those who choose to return questionnaires) you open the 
can of worms known as "non-response bias.” In simple terms, what 
this means is that you have good reason to think the people who didn’t 
respond are different from those who did. In the case of the SFWA 
membership, a moment’s thought will show that those who think the 
awards are silly (and indeed, some members of the SP07A would say 
that) are less likely to answer Bova’s questionnaire than those who 
think the awards are important. A long discussion of this problem is 
one of the points in Serge Lang’s book, The File: Case Study in 
Correction (1977-1979)} William Kruskal, of the Department of 
Statistics at the University of Chicago, one of the most respected 
statisticians in the country, comments there (in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 1 1 , 1978 (p. 289)): ‘To my knowledge, there is no widely approved 
weighting method of adjustment that can be relied upon with a 
response rate of only 53 percent. All such adjustments turn on 
assumptions of similarity in one sense or another between the 
respondents and the nonrespondents, and thus the failure of assumed 



1. Springer-Verlag, 1981, 712 pages. The File is the only non-fiction 
book that ever kept me up all night reading it, and it’s probably the 
best sourcebook for doing sociology of science I’ve ever looked at. 



similarity can spoil everything. If the response rate is 85 percent, say, 
or above, then the spoilage may be quantitatively small, and sometimes 
bounds for it can be set, but with a response rate of only one out of 
two, the analyst may be seriously misled,” 

In practical terms, what this means is that if 90 percent of the 
people who didn’t vote thought (for example) Dreamsnake was a 
better novel than Gateway, then, if they had voted, their votes would 
have propelled Dreamsnake far ahead of Gateioay in the polling. 
Because you have no way of saying the p>eople who voted aren’t 
different from those who did not vote, and you have a lot of reason to 
think they are different, you can’t say this wouldn’t have happened. 
One of the biggest problems in survey research is designing a way to 
sample people adequately. Bova’s survey was not only not designed 
well for this purpose, it fell into traps college freshmen are usually 
warned about. 

A different problem emerges in the wording of the survey. Bova 
says “One of the things I aimed to accomplish in this anthology 
was ... to try to determine if the award-winning stories truly represent 
the very best the field has produced, and to test whether the awards 
are based on real literary merit or the personal popularity of the 
writers.” I assume this drove his initial survey design. 

Even if the data collected were representative, could Bova’s 
question be answered this way? Leaving aside the issue of whether 
writers are the best judges of what the field has produced, the 
experimental design is incapable of answering the questions Bova 
asked. 

First, what the form gave the respondents to vote on was a list of 
the winners, with no space to add other stories they might have thought 
better. There wasn’t even a list of nominees. Thus, those people who 
thought Camp Concentration or Macroscope was better than The Left 
Har^ of Darkness had no opportunity to say this. The only stories that 
could win here were those that had won Nebulas, With no outside 
comparison, how can one say these are “the very best the field has 
produced” (particularly when the Nebulas suffer from an American 
bias, excluding most British work from being voted “best”)? 

Second, having provided a list consisting only of winners, Bova 
asked the respondents to talk about their choices in the original Nebula 
competition. Leaving aside the fact that a majority of present SFWA 
members have only joined in the 1980’s, the presentation of the 1 isl, and 
the process of voting on it, are very likely to have had an effect on the 
way people answered the essay question. Without having run field 
tests to determine the significance of this effect, there is no way to tell 
what the effect was. My expectation is that it was large, but I freely 
admit that that is a guess. 

Third, in analyzing the responses to the essay questions on what 
criteria they used for voting, Bova appears to have used simple word 
frequencies. (He refers to it as a “cluster analysis,” but given that the 
only clusters he mentions are of size 1, 1 assume it’s a simple word 
frequency analysis.) This technique, far from being "quite precise," has 
major flaws. A moment’s thought will show that the words "good” and 
"read” appearing with equal frequency does not mean that they are 
associated with each other and that the SFWA members are looking for 
a “good read.” One could easily design a set of responses where each 
word appeared in the answer to one question and not the other, 
implying they appeared together. A retrospective analysis on 

how often they appeared immediately adjacent to each other might tell 
you something; even so, if someone said, “I’m not looking for a good 
read, but for true literary angst,” this analysis would show her as 
supporting a “good read.” Sophisticated techniques of cluster analysis 
that might be able to help here do exist, but there is no indication that 
they were used. 

What could be done to make this survey better? Bova could have 
compared those who voted for the stories in this anthology with those 
who vote for the Nebula, and determine whether he really does have 
a significant sample of the voting population. He could have looked 
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at the way words cluster, rather than at simple frequencies. He should 
not have claimed for the data significance they don’t have. A cursory 
examination reveals that the novels and short stories fall out very 
differently when taken as a time series. The data cover the years 1965 
through 1985. Of the 21 stories in the anthology, 15 are from the first 
ten years; none are after 1980. O^ote that this break is not as strong in 
novels.) In the context of Bova’s question, "Is the quality of the field 
rising or falling?" this is a very interesting observation, and one that 
makes his answer (that the field has progressed a long way) look 
questionable. 

Bova’s introduction shows several classic examples of the misuse 
of statistics. The net effect is that the data collected can’t answer the 
questions asked because the experiment was poorly designed. The 
data can’t answer any question clearly because of unknown biases in 



the sample. Inappropriate techniques were applied to an inappropri- 
ate data set to produce results even Bova questions. 

All of these problems are seen in advertising more often than in 
scientific papers, But the problems show up much more often in 
apparently scientific areas than one would like, and the problem of 
scientism is getting more and more to be a problem thinking people 
must address every time they see a statistical summary, Because of 
scientistic p>ersuasion, many people believe in numeromancy. They do 
not know how to look at numerical results and say, ‘This doesn’t make 
sense.” In many cases, a hard look will dispel the scientism, leaving 
only hot air. 

Tom Whitmore reviews books regularly for Locus. He lives in 
Oakland, California. 



Prisoners of Paradise by Ronald Anthony Cross 

New York: Franklin Watts, 1988; $17.95 he; 263 pp. 

reviewed by Robert LeGault 



Whatever I’m reading, that’s my reality at the moment. Give me 
a horror novel, and Freddy Krueger-type steel hands seem to be 
creeping out from behind every wall. Something romantic, and all the 
people on the street have a special gleam in their eyes. When 1 read 
Neuromancer, anything that was on TV, even The A-Team, seemed 
really to be a secret message from an artificial intelligence. 

I’ve learned to mix ’n’ match these realities too, for fun or for the 
sake of my peace of mind. The edges blur, and a new reality slowly 
takes shape. Why use William Burroughs’s primitive cut-up technique 
to mix texts when you can blend them in the cocktail shaker of your 
own brain? Texts transmigrate. 

For example, I was recently reading a garden-variety hot ’n’ heavy 
historical romance set in old Mexico (Bridge of Firehy Fiona Harrowe 
(Fawcett, 19891) at the same time as The Lords of Hell (by Sara Harris 
& Lucy Freeman [Dell, 1967]), a (purportedly) non-fiction, first person 
as-told-to account of the relationship between a pimp and a prostitute." 
And the two books began to melt together. Proud, handsome, brutal — 
yet strangely tender — Miguel , bodice-ripper hero, took on a disturbing 
resemblance to Satin the pimp. The element of conflict between 
devout Catholic Miguel and secretlyjewish Francisca, fleeing from the 
Spanish Inquisition, was more and more like the sensationalistic 
interracial angle between Satin and Patricia that the 1960s paperback 
relentlessly played up. And the sex scenes were often virtually 
indistinguishable. . . . 

I say all this to set up my personal reactions to Prisoners of 
Paradise. This often funny novel is set in a mysterious Hotel 
environment of the future. Society has broken down long ago and the 
primitive tribes who roam the corridors have forgotten their origins. 
They exist in a near-timeless world of wall-to-wall carpeting, tempera- 
ture control, and mai-tais on a bar tab that never ends. It’s the Hawaiian 
luau version of Stanislaw Lem’s Memoirs Found in a Bathtub. Or 
perhaps]. G. Ballard’s High Rise, but in a vast Waikiki Hilton, and 300 
years later. No one has any consciousness of the outer world, though 
we're given to believe that it does exist. 

Simultaneously with this near-surrealistic future plastic paradise, 

I was reading Love in the South Seas by Bengt Danielsson (Dell, 1957), 
an attempt at a serious anthropological study of the title subject. One 
of the main points of the book is that Polynesian lifestyles, no matter 
how strange they might seem to us, arose in response to specific needs 
and opportunities in that environment. 

And in Prisoners of Paradise, Cross has created an artificial version 
of Polynesia, where the people of the Tropical Lagoon Room turn 
brown beneath sunlamps and ride paddle boats in an artificial lagoon 
where metal fish and birds scream out forgotten advertising slogans. 
And what has arisen, not surprisingly, Is a mutant Tahitian culture. 

Nightglider is a loner who prowls the ruined corridors of the 
Hotel, occasionally stopping to order a soyburger from an absent- 
minded robot waiter. After he meets and kills the leader of a war party 
from the Lagoon Room, he is brought into the land of endless tropical 
delights and initiated into the tribe in a parodic version of South Pacific 
manhood rites. It’s all part of a mysterious plot by an android called 
•Why I happened to be reading either of these works I refuse to go into. 



the Hotel Adversary, who is waging an ongoing battle with the Hotel 
Mind, the controlling intelligence of . . . well, of the whole universe, 
as far as any of the descendants of the long-dead guests know. 

The inhabitants of the Lagoon Room have gone one step further 
from merely living a book in their own minds. The only texts they have 
access to are the long-dead voices of hospitality robots, taped aerobics 
instructors, and other Hotel underlings. And from these texts they do 
more than go on daydreaming journeys — their whole lives, their 
religion, their daily activities have mutated from some tour-guide 
who’s mouldering in the grave’s idea of Polynesian culture. Like a 
mixture of pimp culture and a romance novel, it’s half duels to the 
death, half singles bar. What they lack is anything but the most 
legendary sort of history. (Why there are no very-back-date issues of 
People magazine lying around somewhere is a question that is never 
answered.) 

The story of how Nightglider escapes from the intrigues of the 
neo-Tahitian tribesmen, unsuccessfully attempts to escape from the 
Hotel Adversary’s monstrous robot creations, and is finally initiated 
into a higher cyber-consciousness is told from a point of view that shifts 
back and forth, sometimes confusingly, between subjeaive igno- 
rance — I.e., a character’s thoughts — and an omniscient narrator. Cross 
has set himself a difficult task; portraying a world with all its ignorance 
of what once was, and at the same time periodically cluing us in about 
what it’s really all descended from. He mixes suspenseful and darkly 
comic action with leisurely satire of creation myths and the material- 
istic strivings of our time — much like a cut-up of Danielsson and John 
Sladek, with lots of Southern California “wow, dude” mentality thrown 
in. 

The lack of a clear explanation for exactly what’s happened to 
create this chaotic luxury is a bit frustrating, but it’s better that things 
be a little mysterious than that it all be explained away with “oh yeah, 
there was a nuclear war” or some such boring denouement. The 
author’s aim is to dazzle rather than preach or speculate seriously 
about our destiny. 

And if the result is a little crude at times, the vision is a grand and 
complex one. If we’re left not entirely clear what the whole story is or 
how the Hotel got that way, it's nevertheless a lot of fun following the 
misanthropic but app>ealing Nightglider as he flees from human and 
robot alike. The misinterpretation of today’s society by tomorrow’s 
Dark Ages has been one long running joke in sf from Benet’s “By the 
Waters of Babylon” on to Lem’s Bathtub and Angela Carter’s Heroes 
and Villains, but this battle against a megalomaniac robot Trader Vic’s 
is a fresh and lively version of it, and a fine reality to live by for a little 
while. And one can appreciate the satire on our leisure-worlds all the 
more by comparing the concept with the real story of Polynesian 
cultures and how they evolved in various, strange (to us) ways. The 
Western World is just another little isolated island in space, and we are 
just as capable of mutating into savagery if we don’t know our 
history — ^and maybe even if we do. Mix Cross and the real South Seas 
and you’ll wind up wondering just who the savages are. 

Robert LeGault lives in New York and works for Tor Books. 
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To Bring in Fine Things 

Continued from page 1 

the charaaers in question sometimes achieve more prestigious status 
in so doing, like the little tailor after whom Heinlein named his second 
basic plot, and if they are boys they very often meet a girl as well (or, 
of course, vice versa). Many science fiction stories, therefore, have all 
three of Heinlein’s basic plots lurking inside them — and so do many 
stories from other genres. 

This definitive shift can be metaphorically expressed by saying 
that while the descriptive-synopsis account of what a plot is refers to 
the narrative flesh of the story, the Heinleinian account refers to a 
deeper, more skeletal structure. Damon Knight’ has written about a 
time when he worked (alongside other science fiction writers) for the 
Scott Meredith Literary Agency, where he was required to educate 
would-be writers in the use of a "Plot Skeleton” which was allegedly 
essential to the construction of saleable fiction. This Plot Skeleton 
began with the establishment of a sympathetic lead character in 
confrontation with an urgent problem of some kind, proceeded by 
showing how his initial attempts to solve the problem are frustrated, 
and concluded by showing how his efforts eventually prevail in 
bringing about a solution. 

If we analyze them in terms of this Plot Skeleton we see 
immediately that Heinlein’s three basic plots are in fact different 
variations on the same theme. Stories, according to the Plot Skeleton, 
are accounts of people led by desire or necessity to break through 
frustrating circumstances to achieve success; Heinlein’s basic plots 
simply point to different kinds of success: romantic, social and 
educational. 

People who have written about the Meredith Plot Skeleton have 
usually done so in uncomplimentary terms. It is held up as testimony 
to the fact that working for the pulps was a sad and tawdry business, 
confining writers within a straitjacket of crassly formularized expecta- 
tions. It is true, of course, that many short stories have been written 
which do not appear to have even the ghost of the Plot Skeleton within 
them, but I would like to propose that it is, nevertheless, an analytical 
tool of some significance, which does bear a close relationship to the 
fundamental nature and utility of fiction. 

It is worth noting that although it has no parallel alternatives after 
the fashion of Heinlein’s supposedly basic plots, the Plot Skeleton is 
capable of one significant mutation, into which might be called an 
"anti-plot” or "tragic variant.” This removes the successful conclusion, 
by substituting failure or by preserving frustration. 

It is worth noting that this is not so much a simple inversion of the 
plot as a perversion of it. The anti-plot is entirely parasitic upon the plot, 
and would not have the effect upon the reader which it does if it were 
not for the fact that the reader has an expectation of some sort that 
success is the preferred outcome of a plot. It is the fact that the reader 
hopes that the plot will come out right which, if it does not, produces 
that special feeling of disappointment which we call "tragedy." We 
would not weep when we arrive at a downbeat ending were we not 
aware that in some sense, stories ought to end happily, Tragedy occurs, 
if you will forgive the hypogram, when a plot sickens. 

This observation leads to an interesting general question. Why do 
the events in stories matter to their readers? Why does it make us joyful 
when an imaginary character in an imaginary story achieves his heart’s 
desire, and why do we experience such a sharp sensation of tragedy 
when, instead, the unfolding logic of events within the story brings him 
inexorably to destruction? 

We must remember, though, that the Plot Skeleton calls for a 
sympathetic lead character. We only care about some imaginary 
characters in such a way that we can rejoice in their successes and 
weep over their frustrations and failures. There are other characters — 
villains — whose successes cause us pain and whose ultimate destruc- 
tion makes us exultant. 

What is it about characters which makes them sympathetic? It is 
not that they are like us — at least, not in any simple sense — as anyone 
will readily understand who has sat in an audience watching the film 
E. T. or the play Peter Pan. In either case we may see large numbers 



3. Knight, Damon. "Knight Piece” in Hell's Cartographers, ed. Brian 
Aldiss and Harry Harrison. Weidenfcid & Nicolson, 1975, p. 122. 
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of people reduced to tears by the plight of imaginary characters who 
bear very little resemblance to us — so little, in fact, that the part of 
E. T. isplayedbya plastic doll and the part ofTinkerbell by a spotlight! 

The reason why we have such considerable sympathy for these 
non-human characters, while we righteously loathe the all-too-human 
foes who threaten them, has nothing to do with biological similarity 
and everything to do with moral compatibility. The simple fact is that 
we love the good guys, whoever and whatever they may be, and we 
hate the bad guys. This makes it perfectly clear that the nature and 
utility of fiction is intricately bound up with the notion of moral order. 

The universe in which we live does not distribute its rewards and 
punishments according to any discernible moral .order. As St. Matthew 
and everyone else has observed, the rain falls on the just and the unjust 
alike. The wicked are no more likely than the good to be struck by 
lightning or devoured by chance, and the virtuous are In no way 
protected by their innocence from suffering and misfortune, This is a 
prospect so intrinsically horrific that one of the principal occup>ations 
of the human imagination throughout history has been to support the 
pretence that this is mere app>earance and not reality, that ^ere is a 
good God — albeit one who moves in mysterious ways — and that there 
will be another life after death where the moral account-book will 
belatedly be balanced and we will all get what we really deserve. 

This occupation of the human imagination is really only a special, 
and arguably rather silly, subcategory of a wider and generally more 
sensible occupation: making up stories. 

The world of fiction is intrinsically and necessarily different from 
the world in which we find ourselves. The virtuous and the wicked 
characters are creations of an author, who is in sole charge of what 
happens to them, and who can distribute rewards and punishments as 
he wishes. 

If, in a story, the virtuous suffer and the wicked flourish, it is no 
mere accident of happenstance — it is because the author has deter- 
mined that things should turn out that way: it is not an absence of moral 
order, but a refusal, a calculated sickening of the plot. There is no way 
that an author can avoid moral respionsibillty for his fictional world and 
its charaaers. He may decide to throw dice to decide what happens 
next, and to whom, but that too is a refusal — a deliberate abandonment 
of moral prerogative. This is why the reader of a story can and does 
expea that the movement of the plot will be towards success, and thus 
knows that when success is refused a calculated violation of moral 
order has been committed. That is the essence of tragedy. 

These observations can help us to understand certain features of 
reading behavior which might otherwise seem puzzling — for instance, 
that most p>eopIe would rather read upbeat stories than downbeat 
stories, We can now see why so many readers like to read the same 
kind of book repeatedly, even though the same items of narrative flesh 
are repeated along with the same basic skeleton; what these readers 
are doing is participating in a ritual of moral affirmation whose force 
depends on repetition, and which is akin to other kinds of affirmative 
rituals maintained in our society and others, variously dubbed "relig- 
ious,” "legal" and “magical." We perceive, too, that when an audience 
rises to its colleaive feet and cheers wildly when the villain in a story 
goes bloodily to his destruction, it is not because Its members are latent 
sadists but because they recognize a ritual propriety in what is 
hapf>ening. This fact is unfortunately overlooked in most discussions 
about the role and effeas of violence in the media, which is why most 
of those discussions are futile. 

At a more fundamental level, these observations about the 
relationship of fiction to moral order help us to see why stories exist 
at all, and how vital they are to life in human communities. Stories were 
the first, and remain one of the most important, tools which people 
have for exploring the question of how we ought to exercise such 
power as we have to make our lives and our world better. They are 
all the more important if we are prepared to recognize, as we ought 
to be, that there is no moral order already laid down for us as if 
engraved on stone by a careful creator; moral order is something which 
must itself be created and continually refined. People who believe 
otherwise are, of course, hostile to story-tellers. 

It may appear that the skeletal definition of a plot rules out the 
p>ossibility of distinguishing literary genres from one another at the 
level of plot. It suggests that all kinds of fiction are similar in that they 
share the same essential struaure and dynamic. However, the similar- 




ity which genres have to one another is more a matter of homology 
than resemblance. 

The homology of actual vertebrate skeletons consists in the fact 
that they are all variations on one basic theme, so that the arm of a man, 
the wing of a bird and the flipper of a dolphin all contain structures 
which are specific functional adaptations of the same basic set of 
bones. We can look at genres of fiction in much the same way, so that 
a genre can have unique qualities because of the way it adapts the 
elementary skeleton of plot to different particular functions. Genres of 
fiction cannot avoid fundamental engagements with questions of 
moral order, but different genres of fiction — by virtues of the apparatus 
of ideas, characters and settings which they deploy — can and do 
engage different questions of moral order, and engage them in 
different ways. Science fiction is no exception. 

If we examine the particular kinds of moral question which 
science fiction is uniquely fitted to raise and explore, it seems to me 
to become obvious that science fiction is a very important kind of 
fiction, which does not at all deserve the contempt in which it is held 
by many literary critics. Science fiction is important, in this view, 
because it is capable of getting forthrightly to grips with certain 
problems in moral philosophy which other kinds of fiction can 
confront only with difficulty, if at all. 

One of the most fundamental questions of moral philosophy is 
how a moral community ought to be defined. To which other entities 
do we owe moral consideration, and why? In their involvement with 
this question most stories are hamstrung by their attachment to 
mundane circumstance. Mundane fiction can ask whether animals 
have rights and it can present case studies relating to the welfare of the 
unborn, but it cannot do what moral philosophers have increasingly 
found themselves forced to do, which is to move beyond mundane 
examples and ask questions about hypothetical cases. If we are 
properly to pose the question of what it is which determines whether 
another entity should or should not belong to our moral community, 
and if we are properly to explore the feelings which we could and 
might have towards potential candidates for membership in our moral 
fiction, then we cannot do without science fiction. I do not say simply 
that science fiction is useful in this regard, 1 say that it is necessary. 

Less fundamental to moral philosophy, but of considerable 
importance in political philosophy, is the question of what we can or 
ought to mean by the word "progress.” Proper consideration of this 
issue necessitates backtracking, because it is necessary to refer to 
another fairly fundamental aspect of fiction, which I have so far left 
unmentioned; the role played by heroes. 

The Meredith Plot Skeleton does not refer to heroes; it speaks only 
of a "sympathetic lead character.” This is not simply coyness, because 
a sympathetic central character is not necessarily a hero. A protagonist 
becomes a hero when the problem with which he is faced is not merely 
his own, but that of a larger group. A hero operates on behalf of others; 
his projects have moral weight for the whole community. In the days 
of the first stories, a hero operated on behalf of his family or his tribe; 
more recent heroes may act on behalf of their religion or their nation. 
The change of state which a hero attempjts to bring about is collective 
rather than individual, and a successful change of state is one to which 
we can legitimately attach the label of "progress.” One can speak of 
"progress” in respect of the individual, the tribe or the nation, but 
nowadays progress usually means the project of mankind taken as a 
whole. 

Just as those philosophers who have tried to determine what it is 
that entitles an entity to inclusion in a moral community have been 
inexorably drawn to the construaion of hypothetical entities, so 
political philosophers who have tried to determine what projects the 
human species ought to undertake for its collective betterment have 
been inexorably drawn to the construction of hypothetical societies — 
to the imagery of Utopia. 

The hypothetical societies of the future are by definition unreach- 
able by mundane fiction; only science fiction can properly confront the 
moral questions implicit in the political task of steering the human 
world into a future replete with threats and opportunities — questions 
which have become desperately urgent in recent times because of the 
accelerating pace of technological development. What the heroes of 
science fiction do, whether their project is to save or to destroy, or 
merely to survive within the hypothetical societies in which they move, 



Read This 

Re<£ntity Read and Recommended by Terry Bissotu 

The Reefs of Earth, by R. A. Lafferty (Ace) 

A lighthearted little romp about these kids (they’re from 
another planet) who decide to kill everybody in the world 
and start in Oklahoma. Lafferty knows mudi more about 
Southern redneck life and language than all the professional 
grits-mongers who ever waved a confederate flag. Also 
features a rhyming Table of Contents. 

Song of the Forest, by Colin MacKay (Ballantine) 

MacKay is a modern Scottish poet who tells a golem story in 
beautifiil crackling English, spiked with Gaelic like whisky. 
Packaged as Sasquatch-Horror! by Ballantine. It worked — 
otherwise I would never read a golem story by a Scottish 
poet . . . 

Midnight's Children, by Salman Rushdie (Avon) 

This has major fantasy elements including a Zenna Hender- 
son mcguffin (ejttraordinary children psychically linked but 
pretending to be normal) and a forest that makes people 
slowly invisible (the Sundarbans). Rushdie is a master of 
English prose in the grand manner. Dickens meets Marquez. 

Light a Distant Fire, by Lucia St. Clair Robson (Ballantine) 
Robson writes of "Indian” life without the usual romanticism 
of white supremacy, and with a precision of language that I 
find irresistible. Her newest is about Osceola and the war for 
Florida and it’s not a pretty tale. 

Paradise Lost, by John Milton (Signet) 

Reminiscent of Heinlein, from the great tumbling space fl ight 
scenes to the irresistible villain-hero to the politics on 
women. 



has implications for the collective decisions real p>eople must make 
about how to use the technologies which are emerging and evolving 
around them. Again, I do not say simply that science fiction is useful 
in this respect; I say that it is necessary. 

It may be well to p>ause here in order to make clear exactly what 
role it is that I suppose fiction to be capable of playing in these moral 
debates — and, for that matter, what role moral philosophy itself can 
and does play. As I have said, I do not believe that there is any moral 
order already built Into the universe, whether it be one which has 
already been revealed to us by one of those (persons who have claimed 
to be favored with divine revelations or one which still remains to be 
revealed. The bounds of our moral community and the proper 
direction of progress are decisions which we have to make, not 
discoveries; stories and exercises in moral philosophy are necessary to 
explore the logical and emotional consequences which would flow 
from different directions. Clearly, this is not a religious point of view; 
it is, in fact, a straightforwardly anti-religious point of view — but as a 
devout atheist I believe, sincerely and passionately, that the worst 
catastrophe in human history has been the hijacking of moral 
philosophy by religion. Attempts to justify notions of good and evil by 
attaching them to commandments of imaginary gods have, in my 
estimation, engendered suffering on a scale so frightful that it hardly 
bears contemplation. 

Not all fiction, of course, is anti-religious, but fiction, by virtue of 
its nature, does stand in a problematic relationship to religion. Science 
fiction stands in a more problematic relationship than other genres, not 
so much because individual science fiaion stories posit a secularized 
view of the universe — that ambition is frequently compromised — but 
because when it is viewed as a genre it cannot help but deny and defy 
the disease of faith. No matter how many individual science fiction 
writers may fall prey to that disease — becoming would-be prophets 
instead of sp>eculators — science fiction taken as a whole will always 
declare that there is a multitude of p>ossible futures, and that the past 
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of aaual history is one of a multitude of alternative histories. 

By virtue of its mullifariousness, science fiction is fundamentally 
antithetical to the kind of blind, closed and savage thinking which is 
enshrined in religious fundamentalism. The moral order of science 
fiction as a genre is therefore logically incompatible with the kind of 
thinking which declares that there is only one virtuous path for the 
individual and for mankind, and that adherents of other ways are 
blasphemers who should be put to death. 

If we are to come to a proper understanding of the kind of 
universe we live in, and our place within it, and what opportunities we 
may have for shaping our place within it, we cannot do so without 
appropriate fictions. Many of those appropriate fictions do and will 
belong to the genre of science fiction. Again, I do not say simply that 
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science fiction is useful; I say that it is necessary. 

In conclusion I must, of course, return to my starting-point, and 
to the comic recklessness of Mr. Bayes. Can we not, in the light of what 
we have found out about what plots are and what they are for, put a 
kinder construction on what he said when he look umbrage at the 
suggestion that his plot had paused in its movement through frustra- 
tion to success.’ What finer things are there, after all, in the world of 
human thought than questions of how human life ought to be lived, 
and how it might be lived better — and what the devil is a plot for, but 
to bring on those fine things? 

Brian Stable/ord's most recent novel islhe Empire of Fear, He lives 
in Reading, England. 



So there I was, the day after Lunacon, cowering in 

David Hartwell’s kitchen after a long night of telling dirty 
jokes, watching hula dancers in Tarrytown’s finest Hawaiian 
lounge, and washing down jellybeans with 7-Up I found in 
somebody’s bathroom. (Hi, ho, the glamorous life!) The stale 
orange juice was eating a hole in my stomach, and I would 
have killed for a Coke, but, no, the magazine needed an ad 
instead: something clever and disarming about how very 
thrilled we are, right down to our tippy-toes, to be publish- 
ing this gosh-wow neat magazine ’cause, after all, isn’t that 
what science fiction (and especially the NYRSF) is all about? 

“No, David, please, anything but that. Hype is one 
thing — I can handle that — but hype disguised as candor?” 
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Two Views of “Kirinyaga” 



Lois Tilton 

Strangling the Baby: 

Cultural Relativism in Mike Resnick’s 
“Kirinyaga” 

In "Kirinyaga” (F&SF, Nov., 1988) Mike Resnick presents a moral 
dilemma which illustrates the type of ethical quagmire facing those 
who venture onto the ground of cultural relativism. Ethical relativism 
is a thorny issue: orthodox doctrine for those of a Third-world 
ideological bent, anathema in morally conservative circles. “Kirinyaga” 
goes a long way toward explaining why. 

As the problem is typically stated, relativism would permit any 
moral standards whatsoever to prevail, which in effect would reduce 
morality to meaninglessness; while its antithesis, generally called 
absolutism, represents the forces of (usually Western) moral imperial- 
ism. More objectively, the theory of cultural relativism states that the 
moral values of any given culture are valid within that culture. 
Originally it was the claim that it is ethnocentric to judge Culture A by 
the standards of Culture B. But what it expressly denies is that there 
are any higher universal norms by which any culture’s moral standards 
can be judged; there are no grounds for condemning an act, no matter 
how atrocious, if it is justified by the agent's own morality. 

On Kirinyaga such an act is committed. Kirinyaga is a eutopia, a 
self-contained miniworld dedicated exclusively to the preservation of 
the Kikuyu culture, which has been hopelessly corrupted on Earth. 
The problem begins when Koriba, the mundumugu — witch-doctor, 
strangles a newborn infant. A representative of Maintenance is sent to 
investigate. 

"A newborn child was killed. We would like to know why." 

I shrugged. "It was killed because it was bom with a terribleihahxi 
upon it. “ 

She frowned. "A thahu? What is that?' 

"A curse. " 

"Do you mean that it was deformed?" she asked. 

"It was not deformed. " 

"Then what was this curse that you refer to?” 

"It was bom fee first. ” 

Kikuyu tradition, according to Koriba, insists that any child born 
in this manner is a demon, and a demon must be put to death. There 
is no choice in the matter. Koriba has acted as tradition demands, and 
he intends to continue to do so in the future. 

Koriba, incidentally, is a man who graduated with honors from 
Cambridge and has two postgraduate degrees from Yale. Does he 
really believe that an infant born feetfirst is a demon? It doesn’t matter. 
What matters for him is the preservation, intact, of the Kikuyu religion 
and culture: “Our society is not a collection of separate people and 
customs and traditions. No, it is a complex system, with all the pieces 
as dependent upon each other as the animals and vegetation of the 
savanna- . . . You cannot destroy the part without destroying the 
whole.” 

Koriba has evidence to back up his claim. In the past, on Earth, 
his people adopted the white man’s ways and degenerated into the 
artificial nation named Kenya: "a nation of men awkwardly pretending 
to be what they are not." He intends to prevent this from ever 
happening again. 

Koriba has no interest in proclaiming his views as universal truths 
or imposing them on others outside the eutopia. The moral norms of 
the Kikuyu are valid for Kirinyaga and only for Kirinyaga, but within 
his domain Koriba will not permit a single deviation from traditional 
standards. 

Are the traditional standards of the Kikuyu valid? According to 
relativism, this question cannot be asked. There are no standards by 
which a culture and its values can be judged — any culture, no matter 
how abhorrent its practices to Western sensibilities. Koriba knows this. 
He will notallow Kirinyaga to be judged by the norms of Maintenance. 

But this is not to claim that a society can adopt any moral standards 
whatsoever. The Maintenance representative knows why: "Because if 



Gordon Van Gelder 

“Let’s Go Look at the Natives” 
Conflicts of Culture in Mike Resnick’s 
“Kirinyaga” 

Many of my earliest memories consist of watching my father’s 
slide shows of his research trips to Africa. Everyone called it “the Dark 
Continent,” but it didn’t look dark in the slides, nor even overcast. It 
looked like fun, especially to the child of a mammalogist. 

When I was in First Grade, my father took the whole family with 
him to Mozambique, in one of the last years that Westerners could 
cross its borders. We spent four weeks in Camp Zinave, living in a 
thatch-roofed rondovel, making game runs in land rovers in search of 
elusive nyala, playing with the Portugese camp-owner’s children, 
playing with the Funnagalo-speaking boys from the neighborhood. 
My brother, sister, and I had strict orders never to stray from the 
compound, and we knew better than to play with the snakes that 
turned up in the camp. Q had passed from dinosaurs to my reptile 
phase by that time.) We had hot water once a week, brushed our teeth 
with bottled water, forced down the uncoated anti-malarial pills 
(whose acrid taste still remains with me), and lived through experi- 
ences the significance of which was lost on us kids at the time. 

Three kids, a mammalogist . . . and my mother. 

My mother spent most of her life in Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, 
a neighborhood ^11 of east European emigres. Her father was a fiery 
Lithuanian who would have been a cantor had he stayed in Europe; 
in New York, he became a C.P.A. Mom went to Brooklyn College, did 
P.R. work in Manhattan until she married, and had never left the East 
Coast before she met my father. She liked to shop, liked to look pretty, 
didn’tunderstandthe first Lhingabout football, and often wished aloud 
that someone would do the housecleaning for her. 

Although I don’t remember her saying it. I’m certain she gave 
voice to one sentence that has come to embody all my distaste for U.S. 
foreign relations, missionary attitudes in general, and anthropological 
elitism: “Kids, let’s go look at the natives.” As though they were zoo 
animals. As though they were wildlife. Of particular interest in the 
nearby village was "the albino girl.” I've since learned that some tribes 
put albino children to death, since the children were obviously 
fathered by white men. I think I sympathize with the motives behind 
this practice. 

The staff at the camp threw a party for us when our four week stay 
ended: if we kids were even half as cute as my parents claimed, we 
charmed the hell out of Camp Zinave. I think it was at that party where 
Lukas gave my brother and me gifts, little games consisting of a pierced 
Pepsi bottlecap threaded with a string. 1 recall vividly they served meat 
cubes at that party whose delicious taste 1 still recall faintly. 1 can think 
of nothing that compares with its tang. My mother virtually chased the 
man who bore the meat-laden tray, p>opping one cube after another 
into her mouth. Around a mouthful, she exclaimed, "These are 
wonderful! What are they?” 

"Cane rat,” the man replied. 

My mother’s eyes widened. She did not eat another cube of the 
meat. 

Small events such as these leave enduring impressions on a young 
boy’s mind. 

Mike Resnick’s "Kirinyaga” (F&SF, Nov. 1988) sets out to pxDitray 
a Kikuyu tribe that have retreated from Earth to their “eutopia," an 
isolated space colony where the people are, supposedly, free to live 
as they will, which is supposedly the way they would have lived before 
the White Men Invaded Kenya and transformed their lives. As it turns 
out, however, the Kirinyagans aren’t free to be themselves: an 
overseeing group called Maintenance decided to intervene when 
Koriba, the mwnciwmMga of the villages, puts a cursed infant to death. 

I’ve gone over the story at least half a dozen times in the past 
month, and I’ve finally decided my initial reading was correct; the story 
is meant to portray the narrator Koriba sympathetically. The usage of 
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it were traditional to kill newborn infants, the Kikuyu would have died 
out after a single generation." A society’s mores, its religion, its culture 
must be survival-positive, In a sense, this criterion constitutes a 
pragmatic definition of moral truth; a society’s norms are valid if and 
only if they work. 

And Kirinyaga does work. We see this as we follow Koriba 
through his village: performing a purification ceremony for the mother 
of the dead child, teaching the young, healing the sick, solemnizing a 
marriage. Kenya, Rcsnick convinces us well, does not work. The 
norms of Kirinyaga, therefore, are true — on Kirinyaga. The norms of 
Kenya — or any act that would lead to Kenya — are false. And strangling 
the baby was the right thing to do. It was an act not merely justifiable 
but morally obligatory. 

This is one of the paradoxes of relativism. Within a given society 
its norms are absolute. There can be, by definition, no external 
standards to I imit them. There are no appeals from Koriba ’s judgments. 
For the sake of Kirinyaga he . . will invoke the indomitable spirit of 
Jomo Kenyatta. I will administer a hideous oath and force you to do 
unspeakable things.” 

And each of these unspeakable acts will be morally right. For the 
relativist the word "right” can have no other meaning than "approved 
of within this society.” Or by Koriba. 

Maintenance, on the other hand, is the very essence of the 
universal. Koriba declares, "We cannot change our way of life because 
it makes you uncomfortable.” But to Maintenance, which oversees all 
the different eutopias, it is not a case of our cultural values versus 
yours. An act that is wrong is wrong for all possible human societies, 
no matter what the customs or religion of any particular group might 
dictate. 

But Maintenance is forbidden to intervene on Kirinyaga, for its 
charter, paradoxically again, requires tolerance. Interference would be 
wrong — absolutely. They must sit on their hands while the Kikuyu 
commit such clearly immoral acts as the ritual torture of animals and 
exposing the elderly and sick for the hyenas. 

But the strangling of a healthy infant is a wrong they are not 
prepared to tolerate. There is a hierarchy of wrongs, some worse than 
others (although no less wrong), and diere is a point at which they 
must draw the 1 ine. In contrast to Koriba, who refuses to allow a single 
exception to his code, no matter how trivial. Maintenance strives for 
a compromise position. The goats the Kikuyu sacrifice are not human. 
The sick and elderly Kikuyu have consented to be left for the hyenas. 
The Maintenance representative inquires carefully whether the infant 
that was killed had been deformed, since that faa might render the act 
acceptable. 

Thus another paradox: Koriba the relativist is inflexible, maintain- 
ing his relative standards absolutely; the absolutist considers one 
wrong as worse relative to another. 

The dilemma in "Kirinyaga" is this: if relativism is correct, then 
Koriba’s ritual infanticide is morally justified and must be tolerated. But 
if infanticide is absolutely intolerable, Maintenance has the obligation 
to violate the Kikuyu right to moral self-determination, a right which 

“Let’s Go Look at the Natives” 

continued from page 11 

a Kirinyagan as the viewpoint character finally convinced me, but it 
was tough to decide, because Resnick applies such a large horde of 
ugly Western cliches in his manipulation of the story. 

"The white man came and took [the Kikuyu] lands away; and even 
when the white man had been banished, they [the Kikuyu people] did 
not return, but chose to remain in the cities, wearing Western clothes 
and using Western machines and living Western lives” (p. 6). Thus says 
Koriba of the formation of Kirinyaga: this “eutopia” was formed in 
reaction to the white man’s corruption of Kikuyu civilization. In other 
words, depite what they say, Koriba believes you can go back. In fact, 
Koriba’s main belief, a belief he harbors vehemently and passionately, 
is that "the first time we betray our traditions, this world will cease to 
be Kirinyaga, and will become merely another Kenya, a nation of men 
awkwardly pretending to be something they are not” (p. 18). That’s a 
fine expression of reactionary doctrine, I think; nothing can ever 
change (despite the fact that elephants, rhinos, and lions are extinct, 
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Maintenance, not the Kikuyu, considers universally valid. 

The dilemma belongs as much to the readers as to Maintenance. 
For the readers of “Kirinyaga,” whatever their view on relativism, can 
be presumed to share the belief that infanticide is an act which at the 
very least is questionable, if not absolutely wrong. No/ "we” say, 
reacting automatically to the idea of strangling a healthy newborn 
baby, for a "we” is assumed, a moral consensus. 

But does such a consensus really exist? Why has Maintenance 
drawn the line at this particular point on the moral continuum? 
Previously, they had fail^ to draw it at the practice of burying goats 
alive, or exposing the infirm to the mercies of the hyenas, though these 
acts are considered no less wrong. 

Why infanticide? Why not the torture of the goats? Or the fact that, 
as one little girl tells Koriba, “we work much harder than the boys?" 
Would we really find unanimous agreement that strangling a newborn 
is really a worse deed than the torture of animals or an institutionalized 
sexism? Is it at all self-evident that infanticide is absolutely intolerable? 
Throughout history the practice has been a commonplace in many 
societies besides the Kikuyu. And today, in the humane, liberal West, 
abortion, which can be considered simply as premature infanticide 
(pace ideologues), is regarded as a right about as often as it is 
considered murder. 

This fact, our inability to reach a moral consensus, is one of the 
most common arguments in favor of relativism. “We” sympathize with 
the position of Maintenance, but we are also sensitive to Koriba’s 
charge that we are simply imposing our own parochial values on 
another culture. “We,” of course, don’t approve of strangling the baby, 
but who are we to deny the Kikuyu the right to practice their own 
religion? 

Resnick, in depicting the well-functioning Kirinyagan society, 
makes a strong case for relativism. Junkies, yuppies, and many other 
common ills of Western civilization are absent. Kirinyaga may not be 
paradise, but the eutopia comes as close as practically possible to a 
utopia’ — for those who share its values, at any rate. 

But Resnick does not leave the matter there. “We” might, indeed, 
be willing to allow the infanticide. But Koriba makes it clear that he 
is willing to go far beyond infanticide in order to defend Kirinyaga’s 
cultural integrity. He will lead his people to do unspeakable things. 

Here is where we find the central difficulty with cultural relativ- 
ism. If his own traditions permit him, there are absolutely no standards 
with which to condemn Koriba, no matter how unspeakable his deeds. 
The next time a baby is born with a thahu on it, he might have it burned 
alive. Dismembered and thrown to the hyenas. To call such acts 
"wrong" would be meaningless by relativist criteria. “Wrong” means no 
more than disapproved of within a culture.” 

Koriba insists on freedom. But because he is willing to stop at 
nothing to force Maintenance to tolerate his traditions, he forces each 
of us to ask if there is a point beyond which we are unable to tolerate 
the consequences of relativism. 
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despite the fact that none of the “natives” of Kirinyaga were born on 
the colony). Koriba believes this doctrine, believes it to be best for the 
people who live on Kirinyaga. Hence, when a baby is born feetfirst, 
it is a demon and must be put to death. 

Enter my first ugly problem: Koriba belligerently defends prac- 
tices in which he has little faith. How can I level this sa\^ge allegation? 
First, Koriba belittles his own practices. When the representative from 
Maintenance first arrives, he “pulled the bones out of my pouch and 
cast them on the dirt. Tou are Barbara Eaton, born of Earth,’ I intoned, 
studying her reactions as I picked up the bones and cast them again. 
... A final cast of the bones. Tou are forty-one years old, and you are 
barren’ ” (p. 14). When Ms. Eaton claims that he learned this from the 
computer, he repi ies, “As long as the facts are correct, what diffference 



1. "Eutopia” conveys the current meaning of the word much more 
effectively. It could be translated, “a place where all is well.” 




does it make whether I read them from the bones or the computer?” 
(p. 14). Does it matter if Koriba believes in what he’s doing? 

This example is certainly not unique; his passionless description 
of numerous rituals that he performs also belies this practice of ritual 
for ritual’s sake. The most hideous example of such manipulative 
behavior comes when Koriba tells Ms. Eaton "1 did not kill a baby, but 
a demon" (p. 17). That’s fine, except Koriba already told us readers in 
a very dramatic I ine that everything was hunky-dory in Kirinyaga "Until 
I strangled the baby” (p. 7). Evidently the infant is a demon only when 
it suits Koriba’s cause. 

Maintenance, for its part, is no better. Since there exists an 
ordinance forbidding Maintenance from interfering with the events on 
any “Eutopia,” it’s a pretty fair bet that Maintenance believes in letting 
the separate colonies be as they will. So why do they watch the doings 
on Kirinyaga? Any teen-ager who ever drove a car with a parent in the 
passenger seat knows that having an authority figure observe an event 
alters the event; Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle bastardized for 
sociological events. 

Admittedly, if Maintenance took their policy seriously, we’d have 
no story, but that’s the way the hyena droppings fall. If we assume 
Maintenance really does believe in their policies, why do they send Ms, 
Eaton to speak with Koriba? A committee of one, she is perhaps the 
single worst person for the job. She lacks any sensitivity for the native 
or Kirinyaga. “ 'It’s very hot’ ” (p. 15), she whines up>on first arriving, 
pointing out one of the Western cliches inherent in the story (the mean 
temperature in Kenya at the equator is 56°F). She also complains about 
hyenas: " They're such ugly animals,’ she said with a shudder” (p. 15)- 
She makes no effort to learn the Kikuyu tongue, nor, evidently, does 
she bring any previous knowledge of Kikuyu ways with her — a 
marvelous ambassador. Most appalling of all, however, is the fact that 
she is barren: can any such woman be expected to deal well with this 
predicament? 

Western cliches, however odious, are forgiveable in Ms. Eaton's 
behavior; Koriba, however, claims to be the defender of Kikuyu ways. 
For someone who views with contempt any intrusion of "white man’s 
ways,” Koriba narrates the story with an alarming number of denigrat- 
ing Western words, most curious of which is his self-description; he 
is "a mundumugu — a witch doctor” (p. 6). Why he should choose to 
describe himself with a term laden with negative connotations is 
beyond me; perhaps it’s a result of his education. The story goes out 
of its way to mention that Koriba “graduated with honors from 
Cambridge and then acquired two postgraduate degrees from Yale” (p. 
15), as though we readers could not accept his being smart unless it 
were shown to us by some Western standard. Personally, I cannot 
guess what Koriba possibly studied, since it was obviously a discipline 
that showed him none of the merits of change. I’m also boggled by the 
idea that Koriba should find Western ways so contemptible and yet 
pursue two post-graduate degrees. 

What finally takes the mudpie, what makes me wonder if the story 
is meant to portray Koriba sympathetically, what finally convinces me 
that the mundumugu is a Western man in black drag is the way Koriba 
treats "his people.” For a person who believes "it was necessary that 
the children learn to love their mundumugu as well as hold him in 
awe” (p. 12), Koriba behaves very oddly. Among the children, to 
whom he is a teacher, he plays obvious favorites. Among the adults 
and chiefs, he makes every decision regardless of the wishes of others; 
he even goes so far as to terrorize his chief in order to get his way. 
When Koinnage, the paramount chief of the village in which the 
demon was born, threatens to apologize to Maintenance for killing the 
infant, 

I stared at him for a long moment, then shrugged. "Do 
what you must do,” I said. 

Suddenly, I could see the terror in his eyes. 

"What will you do to me?” he asked fearfully, 

"I? Nothing at all," I said. “Are you not my chief?” As he 
relaxed, I added: "But if I were you, I would beware of 
insects.” 

“Insects?” he repeated. "Why?” 

“Because the next insect that bites you, be it spider or 
mosquito or fly, will surely kill you,” I said. "Your blood will 
boil within your body, and your bones will melt. You will 



wantlo scream out your agony, yet you will be unable to utter 
a sound.” I paused. “It is not a death I would wish on a 
friend,” I added seriously. 

“Axe we not friends, Koriba?" he said, his ebon face 
turning an ash gray, 

“I thought we were,” I said. “But my friends honor our 
traditions. They do not ap>ologize for them to the white man" 

Cp. 8). 

Not only does Koriba intimidate the chief, "his” chief, but he also forces 
Koinnage to take Koriba’s beliefs as his own. Koriba says his friends 
honor oartraditions, as though everybody practices the same faith the 
same way. Does this sound to us like the royal “we”? 

But in the end, what really gets to me, what really frightens me, 
is Koriba’s patronizing and abusive view of his own people as living 
“in harmony with our environment” (p. 7). I had thought such views 
of po’ black folk livin’ off da fruit of da earth went out with slavery. 
The context of this statement implies that city people do not live “in 
harmony” with their environment. It implies that the Kirinyagans take 
only what their good Lord gives them and want nothing more. It 
implies that the Kirinyagans love living "a harsh life" (p. 7), It implies 
that their social structure is simple, free of injustice and crime and 
perfectly at ease with itself. 

It’s a load of elephant shit. 

Humans are people wherever they are. They act shyly, they 
trample each other’s feelings, they worry themselves with getting laid. 
They live through emotional experiences, and they deal with the 
aftermath. But not on Kirinyaga, Why not? Because there are no 
individuals. 

Aside from Koinnage and Ndemi, the young boy Koriba wants to 
train to fight Maintenance, only five of the Kirinyagans are actually 
named in the course of the story and none of them are developed. Two, 
in fact, are nothing but names — Kanjara and Simani. What Koriba 
speaks of, however, are faceless, nameless members of the tribe. There 
are "youngsters” (p. 10) and "children" (p. ll)and “another boy” (p. 12) 
and “a young girl” (p. 12) and "the adults" (p. 12) and “the other girls” 
(p. 12) and “the singers" (p. 12) and "two naked children” (p. 14) and 
“a small boy who was tending three goats” (p. 19) and “The two young 
men I had sent for” (p. 20) and "a number of smaller children” (p. 20) 
and “the older boys” (p. 20) and “clans” (p. 22) and “the remainder of 
the people" (p. 22) and “one of the neighboring chiefs” (p. 23) and "the 
old and feeble” (p. 23). Throughout the story runs the assumption that 
Kirinyagans are milling about like cattle, that men and women and boys 
and girls all act as herds, all participate in “the nightly singing and 
dancing” (p. 7). Koriba actually spells out his attitude: “Our society is 
not a collection of separate people and customs and traditions” (p, 24). 
Koriba perceives the members of his tribe the way a “white man” would: 
as a band of primal savages, not as a group of individuals of any 
sophistication held together by similar beliefs. 

Let’s go look at the natives. 

I've saved the most hideous example of de-personifying a black 
person for last, jusltoshowthatl too can be manipulative: "the infant’s 
mother." Koriba’s behavior to a woman whose demon-child has just 
been put to death is uttery degrading: 

I sent for Wambu, the infant’s mother, and led her through 
the ritual of purification, so that she might conceive again. I 
also gave her an ointment to relieve the pain in her breasts, 
since they were heavy with milk. Then I sat down by the fire 
before my boma and made myself a^^ilable to my people, 
settling disputes over the ownership of chickens and goats, 
and supplying charms against demons, and instructing my 
people in the ancient ways (p. 10). 

Exit Wambu from her sole appearance in the story. To my way of 
thinking, giving Wambu an ointment for her breasts is like the state of 
New Jersey giving Mary Beth Whitehead a teddy bear to sleep with at 
night. 

Unfortunately, Koriba’s abuse doesn’t end there. The next line is 
the kicker: “By the time of the evening meal, no one had a thought for 
the dead baby.” 

Whoa. 
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I’ve gone through a few drafts of this part of this essay, raging on 
various tirades against Western "civilization,” mankind, Klansman 
painting their sheets black, and more, but I’ve decided finally to ask 
one question. 

Does Mike Resnick want us to sympathize with Koriba? 

Given my penchant for venturing to Africa every ten years, I 



expect I’ll return to Kenya three or four years from now. With luck, I’ll 
be able to spend as much time in the country as I’d like, be able to make 
new friends and share exp>eriences, and perhaps impress upon some 
people the ideals in which I believe. Ideals I hadn’t realized I stUl felt 
strongly about until I read “Kirinyaga.” 

For that, I thank you, Mr. Resnick. 

You too. Mom. 



Kairos by Gwyneth Jones 

London: Unwin Hyman Ltd., 1988; £12.95; 260 pp. 

reviewed by Jim Young 



By the early 21st century, Britons have lost many of their civil 
rights, advertising is no longer distinguishable from regular program- 
ming on television, and UK Ltd. BREAKTHRU has developed the 
reality-changing drug Kairos. With Kairos, the BREAKTHRU organiza- 
tion intends to bring about the end of the world for its own gain, 
though things quickly get out of hand, shattering reality into a true 
apocalypse, not just another world catastrophe. 

The vision of the apocalyptic dream-time in Gwyneth Jones’s 
Kairos - — reality stuck in a kind of eternal, gray twilight in which a 
dystopian, authoritarian state shatters into a realm where the medieval 
and the counter-culture collide — is a parable of the setting of the sun 
on the British empire. Yet Jones avoids becoming mired in the 
symbolic, and her ability to round her characters to life holds the book 
together. That makes their descent into the apocalypse and madness 
all the more compelling. 

Kairos begins as a well-drawn dystopia and develops into a 
dream-quest that is a recasting of the Book of Revelations. Four central 
characters — two pairs of gay lovers, male and female respectively — 
represent the four horseman of this apocalypse (though Jones never 
calls them that, and only one of them actually rides a horse — ^with 
rather unfortunate results). They live in an increasingly repressive 
Britain, though it is never quite clear if the authoritarian regime is the 
result of the success of the far-right in the UK, or the consequence of 
merger — perhaps into Gorbachev’s "common European house” — of 
the West European Union with Comecon. Or then again, perhaps the 
repressive nature of British society here is the result of Kairos on the 
paranoiac central characters. (I for one would like to have had a clearer 
explanation of this.) 

Jane Murray, nicknamed Otter and known as Otto, represents the 
red horseman, the figure of war. She is a political radical, often at odds 
with the increasingly repressive civil order, as well as a sexual radical: 
after she has established a permanent liaison with the other central 
female character, Sandy Brize, Otto sets up a feminist bookstore and 
has a child by an acquaintance from college. Her child, named 
Candide, leads Otto unknowingly to initiate the end of things. 

Otto’s lover, Sandy Brize, proves to be the savior in this 
apocalypse, and as such represents the white horseman, the symbol 
associated with Christ in theology. Sandy is the first to suffer from the 
time-distortion and mental dissolution produced by Kairos. Her innate 
lack of will and coherence leads her to visit a BREAKTHRU presenta- 
tion where she is probably contaminated with the drug for the first 
time, since Kairos can affect people in trace amounts. She subse- 
quently becomes increasingly unstable. 

There are two male horseman in this apocalypse as well. James 
Esumare is a Nigerian (presumably Ibo) refugee, adopted by an 
English family and raised to be consummately British, down to the 
most cultured of public school accents. James and his lover, Gordon 
"Luci” Lytten, knew Otto and Sandy at university, and the four of them 
have a strange friendship that seems to be unravelling as the 
apocalypse approaches. An actor in one of the TV advertisements that 
have become the latter-day equivalent of entertainment, James is the 
black horseman, a figure traditionally identified with famine. 

Luci Gordon, James’s male lover, is the pale horseman, the figure 
of death. He is the first ofthe four to die, and later reappears as a shade. 
He is the most stereotyped character in the book, camping it up to 
Otto’s disgust; but that seems fitting to the pale horseman, who is, of 
course, the thinnest of characters. 

Kairos is reminiscent of Philip K. Dick’s Va/iy combined with Flow 
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My Tears, The Policeman Said — not just because Kairos is similar to the 
mutliple-space-inclusion drug KR3 in Flow My Tears . . but because, 
once the apocalypse begins, reality is no longer a manifest phenome- 
non. Kairos shatters it. It is not entirely clear when the turning point 
occurs, because reality has started to mutate gradually throughout the 
story, But after Luci Gordon is murdered by one of the missionaries 
from BREAKTHRU, things begin to resemble the Kristallnacht. The 
central characters flee London and enter different worlds. Even outside 
London, reality has metastasized: armored personnel carriers trans- 
form into saurians, a conic ghost terrorizes the countryside, and lesbian 
druidic revivalists seek to control the BREAKTHRU headquarters 
building abandoned by the terrified makers of Kairos. 

Sandy escapes to the north of England, where she eventually finds 
the motherlode of the drug in the BREAKTHRU headquarters, the 
largest (if not the only extant) piece of Kairos. Under the influence of 
this huge quantity of the stuff, her mind shatters. Yet the core of her 
being remains upper-middle class and British, unable to believe in the 
surreality of the dream-time. Consequently, since she has communed 
with the most powerful quantity of Kairos, she changes reality once 
more, bringing the ap>ocalypse to an end. (An interesting parallel: in 
Flow My Tears . . Philip K. Dick’s reality-changing drug ceased 
operating with the death of the character who had ingested it.) 

So Sandy’s inability to escape her cultural constraints restores the 
world to a semblance of its former self. James, Otto and Luci are 
recalled to life, having suffered a kind of virtual death (rather like the 
virtual particles of physics). And Jones implies (though does not clearly 
show) that the authoritarian British government is no longer in power. 

Kairos may evoke comparison with Philip K. Dick’s apocalyptic 
novels, but its tone is at once more formal and personable than Valis 
or Radio FreeAlbemutb. Perhaps this is because Jones, whether or not 
she is an Anglican, has been exposed to the very structured, formal 
vision of the apocalypse prevalent in the Anglican church; whereas 
Dick (although once an Episcopalian himselO certainly drew on 
American fundamentalist belief in his apocalyptic works, producing in 
Valis, as a result, a book that seems much more intensely insane than 
Kairos (even though several characters in Jones’s novel descend into 
madness and return). Perhaps the nearest American approaches to the 
tone of A'a/ros are James Blish’s Black Easterznd Day After Judgment, 
though they are more closely modeled on Biblical accounts of the 
ap)Ocalypse than Jones's work. For that matter, Lester del Rey’sForlAm 
a Jealous People !- — in which humanity rejects Jehovah after it becomes 
clear He has abandoned us — also contains some of the same formal, 
heretical spirit from which Kairos is distilled. 

As a whole, American science fiction and fantasy writers have 
tended to treat the ap>ocalyp)se as something more cosmic than 
personal. If each culture produces its own form of apocalypse, then 
the very British end of the world envisioned by Gwyneth Jones is one 
that must be muddled through, It is an apocalypse that requires 
heroism on a small scale — for instance, Sandy’s disbelieving in the 
order of things imposed up>on her by others even as she loses her grip 
on sanity — rather than the assault on Jehovah of del Rey or Philip K, 
Dick’s contact with cosmic consciousness. Above all, it is the individu- 
ality of the different revelatory experiences of her characters that 
distinguishes Jones’s book from most American treatments of the 
theme. ^ 

Jim Young is a science fiction writer who lives in Washington 
D. C. He works for the U. S. Foreign Service. 
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Our first glimpse of Cramer and Hartwell’s Vision’ 

for NYRSF came in a seedy bar in New York, New York 
during the Olympic synchronized swimming finals. We sat 
there while David told us about this magazine he wanted us 
to put together. It had a little bit to do with contemporary 
market strategies. It had a little bit to do with spherical cows 
and Whitley Strieber’s fear of chocolate. It had a little bit to 
do with all of us, who really wanted to further our reputa- 
tions for prodigious mental gymnastics while putting out a 
high-falutin’ ’zine. And it had a little bit to do with semiotics, 
if you can believe it. And the writing found inspiration from 
the iack of inspiration in locus reviews. We sat there, 
wondering out loud, "How are we going to bring this 
masterpiece together?” 

Not surprisingly, of course, we’ve done so, and we’ve 
done so brilliantly. We’ve done so to the point where Fact 
Sheet Five called us “pretentious” and Lunacon attendees 
complained about our impenetrable prose. 

We never doubted for a second that we would achieve 
these heights, mind you, but we’re still congratulating 
ourselves for having pulled it off. And even if you don’t live 
in New York, we’re asking you to join the ranks of our 




The Wolf’s Hour by Robert R. McCammon 

New York; Pocket Books, 1989; $4.95 pb; 603 pp. 

reviewed by Greg Cox 

What did Michael Gallatin, the lycanthropic hero of this lengthy race. By giving Gallatin a past, the flashbacks invest The WolPs Hour 
thriller, do during World War II? Well, he stole a satchel full of top- with a degree of heart, 

secret maps, bit a Nazi officer’s hand off, was chased through a North As a rule, werewolf stories trade heavily on fantasies of unre- 
African minefield by soldiers in jeeps, made love to a glamorous stricted freedom and frenzy. (I have this pet theory that werewolf 
German countess, fought a batfle to the death with a master assassin, stories are more about the transformations than the biting whereas 
underwent a graphically-described transformation from man to large vampire stories are the other way around, but that’s probably an essay 
black wolf— and that’s just the first thirty pages! in itself, . . .) Surprisingly then, The Wolfs Hour iMms out to be very 

What we have here, in fact, is the werewolf as James Bond (with much on the side ofcivilization and rationality. Gallatin rarely loses his 
a little Indiana Jones thrown in). It’s not a new idea; back in 1942 cool, even in his four-legged form, and we are constantly told that 
j^thony Botjcher s The Compleat WerewolP ended with the titular "We’ve got to think like humans, not act like beasts,” "it was the 
shapeshifter breaking up a spy ring and going to work for the Allies freedom of the mind that was priceless,” "learn to run as a wolf, yes; 
as a secret agent. (As in the Boucher story, McCammon's were wolf can but learn to think like man, too,” “without control, a wolf had no 
^ange form at will and generally retains his human consciousness.) chance at survival,” “it is abhorrent for a wolf— or a man— to lose 
"The Compleat Werewolf,” though, just toyed with the notion of a controIofhimseIf,”and"itwasn’tonIythechangingofshapethatmade 
werewolf superspy. The Wolfs Hour takes the idea and lopes away the miracle ... it was the brain in the wolf’s skull that could follow the 
with it, complete with all the elements we have come to expect from scent of an injured stag on the wind and recite Shakespeare at the same 
an espionage thriller; spectacular setpiece action scenes, a succession time." 

of beautiful and exotic women (all of whom fall for our hero), larger- A civilized werewolf? A perverse idea but, in contrast to the more 
man-life villains to be killed off in a variety of colorful and nasty ways, formulaic aspects of the spy plot, it provides a welcome touch of 
in roughly the order of their ascending importance. The calculating originality and reversed expectations. 

reader or those of us who have simply seen too many 007 flicks, may Gallatin isz werewolf, however, and The Wolfs Houris at least 

find themselves automatically ranking the characters in order to part horror novel; thus, the obligatory Gore Warning; this book 
predict their individual prospects, as in, "Let’s see, is this a primary or contains severed limbs, splattered brains, cannibalism, gruesome 
secondary heroine/villain?” ^ medical experiments and one particularly unappetizing scene in 

Still, even if the framework is perhaps too nakedly in evidence, which a minor supporting werewolf succumbs to a terminal case of 
McCammon seldom fails to come through when it counts; the worms(“Theybegan tooozelhrough hisnostrilsaswell ...”). So when 
climaxes, cliffhangers, and other Big Moments in this book are genuine I suggest that The Wolfs Hour\s good escapist fun, keep in mind that 
page-turning, jaw-dropping wonders. My own favorites include a I’m assuming a relatively hardened and/or depraved readership. 

Most Dangerous Game" style manhunt on board a rushing, boo- But for those with strong stomachs, this is an ingeniously crafted, 

bytrapped express train and a hair-raising Giterally!) chase across the admirably executed entertainment that borrows from numerous 
rooftops of Occupied Paris in which Gallatin is pursued by gun-toting sources. (Gallatin’s private estate In Wales is named "Endore’s Rill." 
Ges^powhilecarryingadeadman on^is i>«cfe.Hey,thismaybepulp, presumably a reference to Guy Endore, author of The Werewolf of 
but it s good pulp, and infinitely better written than the average Doc Paris.) The same can be said for McCammon’s other novels, such as 
Savage paperback. Thirst (an effective urban variation on Stephen King’s ‘Salem’s 

At times The Wolfs Hourseems almost so slick as to be soulless. Lot) and Usher’s Passing (a contemporary sequel to "The Fall of the 

but McCamnion avoids this pitfall, at least partially, by periodically House of Usher"). McCammon’s best work remains the violently 

^tting away from the WWII action toa continuing flashback that is less brilliant short story “Nightcrawlers” but his novels, though undeniably 

frantically paced and more thoughtful in nature. This is the story of derivative, succeed in the same way that Star Wars and Raiders of the 

Gallatin s early years as Mikhail Gallatinov, an orphaned child raised Lost Ark did, by pulling together classic figures and situations and 

in the forests of Russia by a pack of friendly lycanthropes, and his displaying them at their best in new combinations and showcases. And 

origin and education as a young werewolf. In a way, these sequences if it seems strange to be comparing a 600-plus page piece of 

read like a horror movie parody of The fungle Book znd other feral supernatural literature to a couple of movies — well. The Wolf s Hour 

child tales, right down to the wise old wolf who acts as Gallatin’s is the best Saturday matinee I’ve read in a while, and, like the serials 

surrogate father— and who eventually forces him to rejoin the human of old, the adventures of Michael Gallatin are likely to be continued. 

Nighteyes by Garfield Reeves-Stevens 

New York; Doubleday/Foundation, April 1989; $18.95, he; 432 pp. 

reviewed by Ashley Grayson 

Every community has its big romance novel. For generations of with tin foil to keep out the mind-controlling rays. Author Garfield 
American housewives it has been Gone With The Wind, for engineers Reeves-Stevens does an excellent job of writing about the real people 
With pockets full of pens, Heinlein’s Glory Road 2 .r\d for survivalists, to whomthesethingshave happened and who hold these views. Don’t 
Niven and Pournelle’s Lucifer’s Hammer. Where then is the weltroman misunderstand— this is not a UFO contact cultist book. This is a novel 
of the UFO abduction cultists — the book that is both about them and about contactees that assumes all the community of cultists’ worst fears 
their world and yet not part of their true story genre? It certainly can’t are true. 

be The Interrupted foumey or Strieber’s book Communion^hose Is it a fast read? Absolutely. Can you get lost in it? You better 

genre. It could be Nighteyes. believe it. Do you care about the characters? Every last one of them. 

The novel delivers everything dear to the Contactees/Abductees; good guys and bad guys both. The folks are so real, even the small 
the fear of space aliens kidnapping them again, the scorn of disbeliev- things that happen to them become important to us. Many books fail 
ing associates and authorities, the brotherhood fostered within the for lack of a single admirable charaaer to hang your interest on. 
community of believers who share the experience, and the frustrating Reeves-Stevens has managed to pxDpulate a novel with only worthy 
lack of evidence. In the best Orwellian tradition, UFO cultists are characters who happen to hold different, often downright stupid 
capable of believing two contrary views simultaneously. There is a opinions. The fact that they are on opposite sides of the fence creates 
government cover-up and the close-minded bureaucrats refuse to muchofthedrama,ThejoyofthefirsthalfofM;g/&r^esisthatthealiens 
accept the evidence oftheir own radar screens. The space people bring don’t have to exist for the human drama to be worth watching. The 
a message of peace and joy and it is necessary to cover the windows chase, when it finally heats up, provides plenty of good old-fashioned 
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sf thrills. 

Does it have a grabber opening? Yep. “Sara Gilmour opened the 
door of her microwave oven. The baby was not inside. They had taken 
it. Again.” The question of whether Sara is a certifiable loony or a victim 
plagues the reader during the early part of the story. In contrast, we 
have instant compassion for two-fisted FBI special agent David 
Vincent who blew a simple surveillance assignment and now can’t 
remember why he shot up the suspect’s house or explain how his gun 
melted. The saga of these two characters alternates during the first half 
of the book, growing in scope as more characters are brought in. To 
the author’s credit, each switch of storyline causes us to resent the 
intrusion of the other until we are returned to the previous context only 
to resent the intrusion, etc. The book has enormous pull. 

The structure of the first half of the book evolves from selective 
memory loss by many of the characters. This is hard material to handle. 
Amnesia beginnings are popular but flop more often than they work. 
Authors risk the loss of consistent character development and loss of 
the reader’s credence in both the actions of the characters and the plot 
structure of the book. Reeves-Stevens pulls off selective and rep>eated 
memory loss. 



Does Nighteyes fail in any way? Well, a little. The first half of the 
book is a slow striptease of strange events besetting just plain folks and 
the blindness of bewildered authorities. The experienced science 
fiction reader who is familiar with the impending content may wish for 
a quicker cut to the chase. The mainstream reader should have a ball. 
The hardcore sf reader may also find little is new in the star-sp>anning 
concepts revealed in the end. The secret of the nasty aliens’ odd 
behavior is similar to the aliens in Niven and Pournelle’s Footfall. Their 
motivation feels like it was previously explored in Harlan Ellison’s 
"Rubble Point." Despite these links with past sf, the concepts feel 
"mature" rather than "old” and are handled well. Amid the revelations 
is a one-liner that is new in sf, and worth the price of the hardcover. 

When Nighteyes concludes — neatly tied up in the end, it leaves us 
with at least one untold tale hanging from that perfect one-liner. That 
sequel should be worth reading. I don’t know what the competition 
will be like in 1989 but Nighteyes deserves to be on the Hugo list for 
"Best SF Novel to Lure Mainstream Readers to the Genre.” 

Ashley Grayson oums a literary agency and a computer marketing 
company. He lives in San Pedro, California. 



A Talent for War by Jack McDevitt 

New York: Ace Books, February 1 989; $3.95 paperback; 31 0 pages 

reviewed by Jeffrey Yule 



Most p>eople have an unusual ambivalence towards war. We tend 
to look upon it as a barbaric and brutal practice which, given the 
considerations of Realpolitik, is occasionally necessary. At the same 
time, something about war captivates the human spirit. People are 
often fascinated with the machinery, tactics, and history of war. And, 
of course, war heroes, from ancient Achilles to the more recent vintage 
Rodger Young, also capture the imagination. This ambivalence raises 
a question as to whether war is appealing or appalling. In A Talent for 
Warjack McDevitt seems interested in examining this question, but he 
never succeeds in reaching any conclusions. 

One might exp>ect A Talent for Warto use a framework similar to 
those used in Robert A. Heinlein’s Starship Troepers or Orson Scott 
Card’s Ender's Game, where the plots are centered on battles and battle 
training. Instead, McDevitt looks at war from a distance, almost always 
as either a part of the historical record or as a faroff, limited-scale 
conflict. The characters in the story have never known total war, 
because the conflict the novel focuses on, the human-Ashiyyur war, 
has been over for two centuries. In that conflict historian Christopher 
Sim kept a resistance movement against the Ashiyyur alive until other 
human-settled planets realized that their best interests lay in forming 
an anti- Ashiyyur confederacy. The Confederacy was strong enough to 



force the Ashiyyur into retreat, but before that happened Sim was 
killed. 

By the lime of the novel’s action, two centuries after the alien 
withdrawal, independence seems assured, although a state of cold war 
still exists with the Ashiyyur. In the meantime, Sim and his compatriots 
have become a part of the lore of the Confederacy. But the historical 
record is (as historical records are bound to be) inexact. In response, 
archaeologists try to fill in the gaps and explain the inconsistencies in 
the record. 

Enter McDevitt’s protagonist, Alex Benedict. He receives word 
that his Uncle Gabriel, an amateur archaeologist, has been killed. His 
uncle left an important file for him to examine, a file on an expedition 
so important that Gabriel felt it had to be kept secret. To see the file, 
Alex must return to his home planet. Reluctantly, he does so, only to 
find the file has been stolen. Alex has little information about the 
project and knows only that it concerns Sim, his soldiers, and the 
Ashiyyur-human war. As he tries to reconstruct the plan of his uncle’s 
last exp>edition, it becomes clear that someone wants the matter left 
alone. Thus, there are two mysteries: Who is trying to stop Alex 
Benedict from following up the leads provided by his uncle? And what 
did Gabriel suspect about Christopher Sim and the others who resisted 
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the Ashiyyur? The premise is interesting and could have made for a 
very entertaining story. Unfortunately, it does not. 

The book’s central problem is that McDevitt writes nowhere near 
his full potential. His exceptional first novel, The Hercules 7ext(1986), 
is a resonant, polished piece of writing with well-realized characters 
and an interesting story. A Talent for War, however, rarely achieves 
anything more than commercial formulaic success. McDevitt provides 
a facade of substance — using various literary devices in a way that 
seems to indicate the work at hand contains legitimate literary content. 
Yet he never delivers the prize he dangles. Instead, A Talent for War 
is a discordant presentation of commercial elements alongside 01- 
formed manifestations of literary technique. 

From the realm of the semi-literary come the hero of questionable 
character (a watered down version of the anti-hero, one suspects) and 
an occasional hollow, classical allusion. The world of popular writing 
contributes the protagonist’s female ally (necessary for the story to 
include the requisite heterosexual liaison). There is also the big-task- 
that-needs-to-be-accomplished in the reconstruction of Gabriel 
Benedict’s project and the mysterious-enemy-subplot, but these ob- 
stacles are so easy for McDevitt’s characters to overcome that they add 
little tension to the story. Regrettably, there are other problems as 
serious as the badly managed plot. Whenever McDevitt is on the verge 
of provoking the reader to follow a line of thought through to a 
conclusion, he backs off. Similarly, just as McDevitt’s writing begins to 
approach the quality of his previous novel, the prose falls back to the 



level of uninspired competence. For brief passages McDevitt evokes 
empathy, perhaps even pathos, from the reader, Occasionally, too, he 
provokes thought. But these strengths are rare, disjointed parts of a 
whole with which the reader will have limited interest or patience. 

In A Talent for War, McDevitt is an authorial chameleon, produc- 
ing a novel that might have been written by any number of less talented 
writers. The variant approach that sets A Talent for War apart from 
analogous works by Card and Heinlein could have yielded rewarding 
results, but the characters are loo flat, the timing of the plot is off, and 
the story simpJy fails to hold sufficient interest, Throughout, the reader 
hopes McDevitt will dispense with the irritating tendency to write at 
the edge of saying something thought-provoking, of advancing a 
theme, of commenting significantly about his characters or society in 
general. But he does not. If the reader wishes to consider war or 
humanity in a new light, he or she will do so using the framework of 
this novel only by doing McDevitt’s work for him — by thinking about 
and pursuing the ramifications briefly touched on, then abandoned. 
Unlike Heinlein’s Starship Troopers, which one might criticize for a 
tendency towards didacticism but rarely for ideological reticence, A 
Talent for War, without even providing the entertaining, well-plotted 
storyline of Card’s variation on Heinlein, Ender's Game, falls into the 
twin traps of timidity and blandness, 

Jeffrey V. Yule is the founding editor of The Mage magazine. He 
teaches toriting at Herkimer County Community College. 



The Spring of the Twin Moons 

Vol. 1 : Journey to Membliar; Vol. 2: Burning Tears of Sassurum; by Sharon Baker 

New York: Avon 1987, 1988, $3.50 each, pb; 247 pp, 280 pp. 

reviewed by Brian Stabieford 



When the first anthology of Hugo-winning short stories was 
published in 1962, the man after whom the award was named acidly 
observed that only one of the nine stories which it contained was 
actually science fiction; the rest were fantasy. So far as I can remember, 
he did not specify which one was the genuine article, but the gist of 
his argument was clear enough: the sacred temple of sf which he had 
founded was now chock-a-block with heretics, and the sf magazines 
had come to be full of mere fantasies that only pretended to be set in 
plausible futures authentically extrapolated from scientific facts. 

What Hugo Gemsback would have to say about the sf scene today 
we cannot know for certain — he has, alas, teen dead for more then 
twenty years — but if there is any metaphorical truth in the utterly 
fantastic notion that men can spin in their graves, it is a fairly safe bet 
that Hugo will be spinning in his. Even though it has long since ceased 
to be the case that the only way to make a fantasy novel publishable 
is to pretend that it is science fiction, the modern literary marketplace 
is deluged with books that are labeled science fiction but that turn out 
to contain easily-recognizable fantasy motifs transposed into futuristic 
or space-operatic scenarios, paying only the merest lip service to the 
corollary obligation to substitute the jargon of science and quasi- 
science for the jargon of magic and religion. 

Despite Gernsback’s protestations, things were really not much 
different back in the days of Wonder Stories, but that only makes the 
phenomenon more puzzling. Why, even under the aegis of such 
careful protectors as Gemsback and John W. Campbell, Jr., has most 
science fiaion teen fantasy in disguise? 

It is, I think, possible to gain some useful insight into this enigma 
by looking at Sharon Baker’s two-volume novel, 7he Spring of the Twin 
Moons, which offers an unusually conscientious and self-conscious 
example of the business of transposing familiar fantasy motifs and 
narrative strategies into a science-fictional framework. Conscientious- 
ness of this kind produces problems for an author — raising certain 
questions that are usually left unasked imports a certain awkwardness 
into the latter sections of the second volume — but the inconvenience 
is compensated by the establishment of a curious and intriguing 
binocular vision which allows the reader to see the events of the story 
from sharply contrasted angles. 
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Naphar, the world in which the story of The Spring of the Twin 
Moons takes place, was first described in the novel Quarrelling, They 
Met the Dragon. It has two native human subspecies, one much taller 
than the other. In the cities the short race is enslaved by the tall, while 
in the rural areas the use of docility drugs allows the enslavement of 
the tall by the short. 

The central characters of The Spring of the Twin Moons^ie two ex- 
slaves — a tall female and a short male — who are brought together by 
circumstance and must make their way from the country to the city, 
encumbered by a boy-child whose servant and minder the female 
slave was, and pursued by the minions of a visionary prophet who was 
master and abuser of the male slave. Their prospects of escaping the 
nasty fates which threaten them are enhanced by the presence of other 
humans on Naphar — members of a galactic culture whose interest in 
its inhabitants is mainly anthropological, but who interfere in meas- 
ured ways in its affairs and occasionally take aboard recruits from the 
native population. On the other hand, the mundane dangers they face 
are likewise enhanced by ap>ocalyptic possibilities inherent in the 
precarious cosmic situation of the world, which is disturbed by the 
baleful influence of a nearby dark star. The possible apocalypse figures 
large in the schemes of the p>olitically ambitious prophet, as does a 
miraculous artifact called the mindstone, which accidentally comes 
into the possession of the central characters and seems determined to 
stick to them despite their (sometimes remarkable) carelessness in 
looking after it. 

At heart, the story is an allegory of maturation, where characters 
who have teen previously denied freedom and responsibility must 
learn to accept and use it. The business is painful and problematic, and 
the author does her test to make these problems stand out in sharp 
relief, using deliberate inversions of expectation (her rape victims and 
prostitutes are usually male, while a heroine’s struggle to come to terms 
with an ambivalent mother is substituted for the more familiar male- 
heroic stru^le to come to terms with an ambivalent father). This is one 
of the things fantasy fiction has always teen about, and as in all fantasy 
fiction the ritual takes place against a quasi-Manicheaen background 
in which supernatural agents of love and mercy contend with darker 
forces of ambition and oppression. What people have always tried to 




tell themselves by means of stories like these is that even though the 
world is a dangerous place, and that the others with whom we share 
it are often not very nice, we can survive and flourish if we will only 
take up a carefully-balanced moral burden of courage and compas- 
sion. 

This is a message which has more optimism and sentimentality in 
it than is strictly warranted by exp>erience. The world-view of science 
(and hence of authentic science fiction) is perhaps best summed up 
by Tom Godwin’s archetypal sf parable, The Cold Equations,” which 
informs us with deadly conviction that one cannot expect circum- 
stances to favor courage and compassion in any balanced way, that 
there is no miraculous court of app>eal to which you can turn when all 
else fails, and that in an unfortunately rotten world you just have to 
make the best pragmatic calculations you can, even if it means that the 
girl gets thrown out of the spaceship. 

If the real or sole utility of stories lay in their ability to tell us the 
truth, we would need far fewer of the them, and science fiction would 
be commoner than fantasy. It is not; we mostly use fiction to comfort 
ourselves by telling ourselves white lies, giving our minds consolatory 
access to a more hospitable ideal world. That is why most fiction, 
including science fiction, is fantasy in disguise. Knowing this, how- 
ever, should not distract us from noticing that the disguises to which 
fantasy stories are subjected when they masquerade as members of the 
other genres are by no means arbitrary. Sharon Baker shows us why. 

At first sight, the tricks Sharon Baker plays in erecting a sciencefic- 
tional framework around her story seem a little clumsy. Their front line 
(which is supplemented later on by other narrative devices) is 
constituted by a series of “quotations” given at the head of each 
chapter, These either offer a straightforward rendering of some item 
of Napharese folklore or observations obstensibly drawn from re- 
search papers, lectures and encyclopedias. These represent, of course, 
the workings of a good sciencefictional conscience which is requiring 
the author to face up to the questions implied by her text: what could 
f)ossibiy be the chemistry of these explosive trees? What kinds of 
cosmic events are causing these meteor -showers and earth-tremors? 
How did there come to be two human sub-species on this world, and 
how did their social institutions come to be the way they are? 

Many authors play this game, but most play it as "Hunt the 
Excuse,” simply trying to soften the impact of their most casual 
improbabilities with a little ideative sleight-of-hand, and nobody is 



fooled. Sharon Baker lakes it much more seriously than that (and, for 
that matter, more wittily too — many of the opinionated observations 
cited remind us of the fallibilities of the overly-patronizing anthropo- 
logical viewpoint). 

As the second interpretative level in these observations eventually 
begins to intrude into the plot, it contrives to draw the plot gradually 
away from what initially seemed to be its course (and, I suspect, may 
have been its initially-plotted course, before the author began to get 
more deeply involved with the business of creation). As the fantasy 
story moves closer to its eucatastrophic climax, that climax begins to 
draw away, as logic threatens to take it out of reach. The destined deus 
ex machina comes close to breaking down. When, in the end, it 
emerges from its difficulties it appjears, like the battle of Waterloo, to 
have been a damnably close-run thing — the girl came within an ace 
of being chucked out of the spaceship, 

This ambiguous pattern of development is good, for two rather 
different reasons. It is good because it represents the pressure of the 
reality principle upon our dreams and hopes, and reminds us of the 
pragmatic compromises which real life requires of us; it is also good 
because it boosts the element of suspense which tells us how 
desperate our need actually is for that morale-boosting imaginative 
salvation which only fantasy can provide. By virtue of imp>orting and 
carefully developing the skeptical sciencefictional viewpoint within 
the emotionally-charged fantasy of self-development, the author 
attains a particular blend of the two which does benefit from a kind 
of literary synergy. This is not to say that all fantasies disguised as sf 
succeed in such an achievement, nor is it to say that the hybrid is more 
desirable or more vigorous than either of the pure strains from which 
it is derived, but it nevertheless is the case that fantasy disguised as sf 
can have an energy and a charm of its own. 

There is, therefore, a paradoxical combination of goods which is 
achieved by fantasy in the guise of science fiction (or "science fantasy” 
as our jargon sometimes has it) which is not easy to achieve in other 
kinds of narrative, and no matter how purists may feel about it, that 
achievement does justify the existence of the literary hybrid— or, at 
least, those examples of it which are as scrupulous in their construction 
and as deft in their execution as The Spring of the Twin Moons. 

Brian Stableford is a frequent contributo roThe New York Review 
of Science Fiction. 



Asimov’s Galaxy: Reflections on Science Fiction by Isaac Asimov 

New York: Doubleday, 1989; $17.95 he; 319 pp. 

reviewed by James Hornfischer 



Never one to deny the public a new hardcover with his name on 
it, Isaac Asimov has seen fit to defrost 66 editorials from Isaac Asimov’s 
Science Fiction Magazine, spice them up with pithy afterthoughts, and 
slide them into the Doubleday microwave to produce this, his 393rd 
book. 

Dr. Asimov gets a lot of mileage out of his lASFM contributions. 
Asimov on Science Fiction [Doubleday, 1981] contained 22 recycled 
editorials from his magazine. Last year all of his fantasy shorts featuring 
the temperamental imp, Azazel, saw print in an eponymous volume. 
Sometimes it seems Dr. Asimov counts his running total of authorships 
much as a strapping fraternity lad tallies his female conquests. Before 
you dismiss this as knee-jerk Freudian analysis, know that indeed, Dr. 
Asimov professes great expertise in both areas. Talking about his 
television series. Probe, at Apricon in 1987 he said, to the audience’s 
delight, “They wanted to call it ‘Asimov’s Probe.’ I objected. I do have 
a probe; when I was young 1 used to use it.” 

His inimitable braggadocio comes through loud and clear in 
Asimov’s Galaxy he celebrates the genre with, more often than not, 
enthralled discussions of his own work. Hardly a topic goes by without 
a reference to his writing. He is forthright about why that is so. Asimov 
tells of a time a television producer asked him to be featured in a 
program on computers in science fiction. “I'm sorry,” Asimov said, “but 
I’m not really an expert on the subject and can’t discuss it intell igently. 
... I can discuss computers in my science fiction. I know about that. " 



But while the promise of having Dr, Asimov’s thoughts on his own 
work might recommend this volume, those familiar with his monthly 
contributions to lASFM will know better what to expect. Personable 
and endearing, Asimov writes editorials calculated more to tickle the 
heart than to stimulate the mind. That light touch is appropriate for his 
magazine, but here, in hardcover, Asimov’s utterances on lASFM 
editorial policy, his replies to often pointless readers’ letters, his 
proclivity to breeziness while writing on issues that merit serious 
treatment — all add up to lightweight fare. The problem is serious 
enough to elicit the question, “When is a book not a book?” It’s a topic 
Dr. Asimov might address himself sometime — he has said he’s only 
qualified to talk about his own work. 

If you perceive a hostility in my tone, it is bom of frustration at 
the failures of this particular book, certainly not disrespea for the 
author and his work. Indeed, along with Robert A. Heinlein and Arthur 
C. Clarke, Isaac Asimov is one of the Big Three, one of a handful of 
grandmasters who have involved themselves in the genre since 
virtually its inception. His stature in the field is unquestionable, 
sufficient to guarantee his livelihood as a writer regardless of the 
quality of his output. BuX. Asimov's Galaxy, arbitrarily broken down into 
seven sections (“Science Fiction Writers,” “Science Fiction and Sci- 
ence," “Science Fiction in General," etc.) and with glib, often gratuitous 
afterwords appended to each piece, just doesn’t stand up as a book. A 
particularly offensive afterword follows “The Unforgivable Sin,” Dr. 
Asimov’seminently disposable list of writing tips straight out of the emi- 
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nently indisp>ensible The Ele- 
ments of Style. "I have just reread 
this nearly five years after I wrote 
it. Doing so, I felt a glow of satis- 
faction. I desperately wanted to 
applaud, and only my well- 
known modesty kept me from 
doing so.” 

A pattern running through- 
out the volume is Asimov’s ten- 
dency to raise a stimulating topic, 
thus securing the reader’s atten- 
tion, then digress into a ramble 
that avoids making a strong state- 
ment. It’s posturing at the ex- 
pense of expostulation, through 
which Asimov styles himself a 
charmingpersona. Emblematic of 
it is Asimov’s discussion (read: 
evasion) of his writerly philoso- 
phy. "What Makes Isaac Run?”, 
appearing in the largest section of 
the book, “Science Fiction and I,” 
wrestles to the ground the question that is surely the beginning and the 
end of it all: "Why do I write?” The answer, which he sets up with 
ponderous ruminations on the allure of fame and fortune, has the clear, 
crystalline ring of a chime lightly struck; "I like\\\ I writing!” 

He doesn’t want to give the impression that he works excessively 
hard at it, though, "I write too quickly to do anything deliberately,” he 
says, a defensive smoke screen billowing out to obscure the notion that 
a pacifist theme runs through the Foundation books. “I do not for one 
moment think that my readers, as they turn the pages, say to themselves, 
'Gee, how cleverly Asimov is demonstrating his antiviolence thesis.’ I’m 
almost sure they never give that a thought at all, any more than I did, 
consciously, when writing the trOogy.” Indeed, for him writing is, to use 
a metaphor from another editorial, like scratching an itch. There’s only 
one way to do it— effectively. 

By giving the impression that he writes unconsciously and by 
assuming his readers, too, devour his texts with their critical facilities on 
ice, he contradicts himself and insults his readers as well. He says he 
knows nothing about the formal craft of writing. He says he is just a run 
of the mill prolific writer with 20 million words to his credit. But he’s not 
shooting straight. Isaac Asimov is no pulp writer. He is quite aware of 
how and why he writes the way he does. The foreword to kzazel 
[Doubleday, 1988] for example, where he cites the direct influence of 
P. G. Wodehouse on those stories, proves it. 

Aside from diversions like the Azazel stories, which he admits were 
contrived as indulgent slapstick, Asimov says he is an "exclusivist,” a 
hard-sf writer. "The science fiction I write. ..deals with science and 
scientists, and eschews undue violence, unnecessary vulgarity, and 
unpleasant themes, ” Elsewhere he writes, "The qual ified science fiction 
writer avoids the scientifically impossible.” It’s a dictum he has made 
frequently, at the podium and in print. But after defending Einstein’s 
proof that faster-than-light velocities are unattainable and demol ishing 
the plausibility of time travel, he admits that, alas, he cannot forbid 
either pseudoscientific idea from his fiction, so rich are they in plot 
possibilities. 

You might be surprised to learn, then, that Asimov was considera- 
bly less tolerant where his estimable editor, John W. Campbell, Jr., was 
concerned. In “ Controversy, " Asimov attacks Campbell’s espousal of all 
manner of pseudoscience from UFOs to dianetics to psi powers to 
magic. Asimov considered Campbell’s distaste for scientific orthodoxy 
an embarrassment. "If some outsider, some non-sf person, were to deal 
with Campbell’s questionable views in some periodical of general 
circulation, you can bet that the writer would use those views as a stick 
with which to beat science fiction. ... I must say that Campbell has 
harmed not only science, but science fiction itself, in the views he 
espoused, because he made it possible for outsiders to sneer at and 
deride science fiction in this way.” To be sure, we must distinguish 
Asimov's use of pseudoscience as a literary device from Campbell’s 
earnest, exhortative defense of quackery. But a jaded skeptic, eagerly 
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rooting about for a stick to beat 
science fiction with, is not likely to 
deal in such distinctions. He need 
only look to Asimov’s own fiction 
to find a suitable bludgeon. 

If Asimov truly was worried 
that "some {periodical of general 
circulation” would use pseu- 
doscience as a weapKPn against 
science fiction, his rebuttal to just 
such a piece in//<a>J>er'smagazine 
doesn’t show it. Here [“Shrugging 
It Off”] we see Asimov the cur- 
mudgeon, wielding a double- 
bladed axe of sarcasm and irony 
against the "fxxpr fellow” who 
wrote the diatribe. Gaining confi- 
dence towards the end of the 
essay, Asimov comes to see the 
attack as cause for celebration. 
Boosted by the bestsellerdom of 
Foundation's Edge^ntithe. {X)pu- 
larity of Star 'Wars and E.T., he 
writes: “For goodness’ sake, science fiction is worth denouncing these 
days. . . . My hop>e is that [science fiction's] dominating ideas will 
become sufficiently threatening to fools and rogues to induce them all 
to denounce us.” 

Asimov's best essays bring to bear his longness of tooth in the field 
to discuss science fiction’s history. “Civil War” is Asimov’s provocative 
account of dissent among science fiction luminaries about communism 
in the 1930s, Vietnam in the 1960s, and the Strategic Defense Initiative 
in the 1980s. While nuclear physicists Hans Bethe and Edward Teller 
fought a front-page battle of words about "Star Wars," science fiction 
writers engaged each other similarly and only a shade less visibly. 
Asimovandjerry Pournelle debated SDI’s merits in the New York Times. 
(Poumelle advocated the project.) Then, in a feature appearing in the 
San Diego Union, Arthur C. Clarke jumped in on Asimov’s side and 
Robert Heinlein came to Pournelle’s defense. The article reported 
Clarke being shouted down at a meeting of Poumelle's Citizens Advi- 
sory Council for National Space Policy. Pournelle’s people said that 
Clarke, a Sri Lankan, had no right to make recommendations on U.S. 
policy since he was not a citizen. Asimov remains bitter about that 
incident, as he says in the afterword to “Civil War.” Unfortunately, 
Asimov is no William L. Shirer and so the story ends there, leaving the 
reader hungry for more battle scenes, further glimpses into the politics 
of the science fiction fraternity’s highest circle. 

"Violence and Incompetence” sees Asimov ducking another po- 
tent topic as he defends his pet saying, "Violence is the last refuge of the 
incompetent,” against Pournelle’s assertion that it is an “asinine motto.” 
Asimov points to the rise of Christianity and asks whether the Romans’ 
crucifixion of Jesus was a competent p>olicy decision; argues that the 
Roman Code, not the Roman legion, was the engine of empire; 
questions the successfulness of Alexander the Great’s empire, which 
did not survive his passing. Asimov’s attitude contrasts sharply with that 
of right-wingers like Poumelle, who has claimed that nothing signifi- 
cant in human history has been achieved without bloodshed. Sadly, 
however, no space remains for that depth of discussion. Asimov would 
rather fill it by saying that one reason his publisher loves him and 
continues to sell his books so well is their lack of violent content. 

An editorial is no forum for extended historical treatises. Between 
hardcovers, though, there is no reason Dr. Asimov couldn’t have 
engaged the subject at greater length than the 100-word afterword 
sitting in a meadow of blank space on the essay’s last page. 

If you’re after more of Dr. Asimov’s pronouncements on human 
affairs, you are likely to be disappointed with the rest of Asimov's 
Galaxy. Though the occasional essay like “Our Obsolete World” and 
“Satire” delight us with their scof>e and facility, Asimov seems more 
fascinated with his own magazine’s editorial policy. He elaborates on 
it repeatedly and tirelessly, usually in resfx>nse to a reader’s letter that, 
for some reason, can’t be dealt with on the letters page. (Dr. Asimov has 
the best reputation in the business for answering intelligent corresfwn- 



Tbe Inscrutable Asimov 

Are science fiction writers stigmatized by their genre affiliation? 

In Asimov’s Galaxy, Isaac Asimov sets the record straight: 

"Well, I can only speak for myself. I never thought 'science fiaion’ 
was the kiss of death, and I’ve never found it to be so. . . . I’m not in 
a literary ghetto, and I’ve never been in one” (p. 28). 

Or does he? 

“ The New York Times Sunday Magazine asked me to write an 
article on my view on 'creationism.' . . . Before its appearance, the 
Times called to ask me what to put in the one-sentence identification 
of the author that they run with every article. 

"I gave them the current number of my books and the topics they 
dealt with, as well as my academic title and affiliation. 

"Then, in a sudden access of caution, I said, 'And listen, p>erhaps 
you had better not use the phrase, 'science fiction.’ I am fighting an 
active, insidious force that will stop at nothing to further its ends and I 
don’t want to give them [sic] a free stick with which to strike science’ ” 
(pp. 122-3). 

-J.H. 





dence, That’s terrific if you’re a thoughtful reader, but just know that his 
motive could be a doppelganger: he might try to build a quicky editorial 
around his response, which as an added bonus he might eventually sell 
to a book publisher.) The whys and wherefores of the self-addressed, 
stamp>ed envelope; why he and the “beauteous” Shawna McCarthy are 
still wonderful people, even though they have been known to issue 
formletter rejections (we assume Gardner Dozois is continuing this 
tradition); why the magazine, don’t you see, is nof obligated to buy 
stories submitted by subscribers (that editorial, of course, was 
prompted by a reader’s letter) — all receive the same thoughtful scrutiny 
he gives any other phenomenon. You would think his were the first 
magazine to face these questions. 

Asimov’s penchant for the shake ’n bake editorial leads him to 
discuss in his monthly space the travails of being asked for autographs 
(he didn’t realize, he explains in the afterword, that so complaining 
would invariably bring even more such requests), and the problem of 



sixth-graders writing to him on school assignment. In “My Name” he 
reaches the height of disregard for his readers’ time. Prompted by (you 
guessed it) a letter to the editor that misspelled his name, the piece 
delves into the etymologies of “Isaac” and "Asimov,” tracing their roots 
from Biblical times, through Western Europe and Russia, and to the 
present. 

Appearing in 1,400-word doses in single issues of lASFM, these 
editorials succeed in adding a touch of Asimov’s curmudgeonly charm 
and intellectual playfulness to the magazine that carries his name. 
Colleaed here, however, bound in cloth (“where they can be easily 
cherished"), they add up to less than the sum of their parts. All told, 
Asimov's Galaxy is the kind of book a mother might buy as a Christmas 
gift for her son, remembering vaguely that he likes “science fiction” and 
recognizing, perhaps, the name on the cover. History may come to view 
them fondly, but only as a curio, an idiosyncratic self-sketch of science 
fiction’s "lovable lecher.” 



The Principle of Uncertainty 
The Arabian Nightmare by Robert Irwin 

New York: Viking, 1987; $16.95; 282 pp. 

reviewed by Robert Klllheffer 



Categorization is intended to make finding the book you want 
simpler, and it allows you to browse your area of interest conveniently. 
But it provides ease at the exp>ense of broader experience, It 
contributes to the rigidity of genre definitions, and it discourages 
exploration into other areas. 

This is unfortunate, and the most disturbing facet of the problem 
is the arbitrariness that often functions in the placement of a particular 
book in one category or another, The lines between genres can be 
drawn quite clearly — the covers of some books say "science fiction,” 
others "fiction" or "biography” — but it doesn’t take many reads to 
notice that these categories are far from uniform, and serve in many 
cases to misrepresent the contents of a book rather than to describe 
them. This leads readers of all genres to miss many enjoyable and 
satisfying books. 

Consider, for example, a book I read recently: The Arabian 
Nightmare, by Robert Irwin. It is enjoyable, lively and entertaining. It 
is also thoughtful, deep and philosophical. It is a literate book, with 
elegant prose and a wealth of imagery and symbol. And at its heart lies 
a continuous dialogue on the nature of reality, the untrustworthiness 
of subjectivity, and the relationship of the individual to the external 
universe. The Arabian Nightmare is also unquestionably a novel of 
historical fantasy. 

At the center of The Arabian Nightmare is Balian, a 15th-century 
Englishman on pilgrimage in Egypt. On his arrival in Cairo, he quickly 
becomes enmeshed in ever-deepening and increasingly complex 
levels of coincidence and very realistic dreams. Soon he (and the 
reader) can no longer distinguish his waking life from his dreams. He 
is pursued through the city by the Father of Cats, a Sleep Teacher of 
sorcerous power who instructs his patients in the conscious mastery 
of dreams, and the Father’s assistant Michael Vane, another English- 
man and an apprentice in the arts of oneiromancy. 

Balian’s path crosses and recrosses those of many other Cairenes 
as he wanders the city, lost in its winding streets and his own 
labyrinthine dreams. Chief among these is Yoll, the storyteller, whose 
stories within stories echo the pattern of Balian’s dreams. He meets 
Barfi and Ladoo, two dwarf brothers so confused by their own 
thoughts that they sometimes cannot recall which of them is which; 
Jean Cornu, Grand Master of the Poor Knights of St. Lazarus, leper 
knights of Christendom; and a number of supernatural beings such as 
Shiik, who is only half a body — the other half residing in Africa — 
Saatih, a soothsayer cursed to have his bones dissolving from the feet 
up, and Fatima the Deathly, a murderous witch of the streets. Finally, 
there is the Nightmare itself, lurking always on the p>eriphery of the 
action and in the fears of the characters. The sufferer endures terrible 
painful dreams all night, only to forget them with morning. Many 
characters periodically wonder if they are suffering from the Arabian 
Nightmare, and cannot know for certain. 

The central dialogue of the novel concerns the nature of and 



relationship between the waking world and the world of dreams, 
reality and illusion. The narrator introduces his tale thus; "It is 
peculiarly pleasant, I have found, to lie with the book propped up 
against the knees, and, feeling the lids grow heavy, to drift off to sleep, 
to drift off in such a way that in the morning it seems unclear where 
the burden of the book ended and my own dreams began” (p. 11). 
Every following page is invested with this uncertainty. 

Irwin refjeaiedly offers clues that allow the reader to form some 
tentative ideas about the "reality” of the novel. One distinguishes plots, 
and begins to see the relationships between characters; piece by piece, 
the reader assembles the book’s puzzles. But as often as patterns are 
discovered, they are shattered and must be abandoned. The rules keep 
changing. At one point it seems that Yoll and the Father of Cats are 
opposing forces, but as the story unfolds the reader notices similarities 
in their aspirations, which force a continuous reassessment of their 
relationship. Similarly, Yoll and Jean Cornu are at first allies against the 
Father, but it quickly becomes clear that Yoll’s storytelling is too much 
like the Father’s dreams for Cornu, and they argue. Later still , Cornu and 
the Father are made allies against the Sultan, and any conclusions 
formed about the characters must again be revised. 

The principle of uncertainty reaches a peak when Balian, seeking 
help for his worsening confusion, approaches a priest. The priest 
chides him for his self-centeredness and reliance on his own perspec- 
tive: "You are young and your delusions are youthful arrogance. . . . 
Things are real and important whether you think they are or not.” Bal ian 
protests, “Ah, but how do I know that I am not sleeping now, and how 
dolknowthatyou are not the Devil tempting me in my sleep?" (p. 173)- 
In the person of the unnamed "man with the Arabian Nightmare,” Irwin 
gives his clearest image of the problem of uncertainty. “He dreams that 
he awakens men who are dreaming of shaking dreaming men awake — 
all like a stumbl ing column of blind men, each man with his hand upx>n 
his predecessor's shoulder” (p. 133). 

But the most powerful undermining of certainty in the entire novel 
occurs at the very end. Throughout the novel, the only reliable indica- 
tion of “reality” has been the burst of blood that fills Balian’s nose and 
mouth whenever he finally does return to true wakefulness. Even this, 
however, the only yardstick that remains for the reader, is taken away 
at the last. To say more would ruin the surprise, but when one closes the 
cover of The Arabian Nightmare, one is left with no confidence that any 
conclusions are possible about what was story, what was dream, and 
what was real. 

In all of this, the fantastic is all-important. It is the tool whereby 
Irwin explores and develops the dialogue outlined above. Without the 
Alam al-Mithal (the dream world), the talking apes, the sorcerers and 
leper knights, the novel could never have been so effective. The 
Arabian Nightmare relies on the fantastic to work its wonders. No- 
where is the book billed as fantasy, yet it is one of the better example-s 
of literary fantasy in recent years. 
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A Bibliographic Checklist of First Editions, by L. W. Currey 

Draft: Revised 10/88 
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DAVID BRIN 
b. 1950 



New Castle, VA: Qieap 



* DR. PAK'S PRESCHOOL 
Street, [Late 1 9881. 

157 copies printed. Two issues: (A) 53 
copies signed W Brin and artist Judy 
&ng-Riemets. The “Publisher’s Edition.” 
lot 104 copies signed by Brin and artist 
King-Rieniets. The “Collector’s Edition.” 

EARTH(1AN Garden Qty: Nelson Doubleday 
Inc, [ 1 9871. 

Boards. No statement of printing on copy- 
right page. Fir^ printing does not have a 
code Reprint. Collects STARTIDE 
RISING and THE UPLIFT WAR. Note: issued 
by the Science Fiction Book Club. 

HEMT OF THE COIVICT. Toronto New York London 
Sydney Auckland: Bantam Books, [1 986]. 

Boards with cloth shelf back. A Bantam 
Spectra Book/March 1 986/ . . . /MV 0 9 87 



THE POSTMAN. Toronto New York London 
Sydney Auckland: Bantam Books, [19851 

Boards with cloth shelf back. A Bantam 
Book /November 1 985/ . . . /BP 0 9 8 765 
dj 2 Ion copyright page. 

THE PRACTICE EFHiCT. Toronto New York London 
Sydney: Bantam Books, [1984]. 

Book /April 1984/. . 

■ /nU 9 8 / 6 5 4 3 2 bn copyright page 
A Bantam Book 23992-9i$2 95l ^ ^ 

ALSO: Toronto New York London Sydney: 
Bantam Books. [19841 Boards. No state- 
ment of printing on copyright page. First 
printing has code 037 on page 248. First 
hardcover edition. Note: Issued by the 
Science Fiction Book Club. 



THE RIVffi OF TIME. Niles, Illinois: Dark Harvest, 
1 986. 

Three issues, no priority: (A) Brown imi- 
tation leather, spine and front panels 
stamped ingolcf 52 copies lettered A1-Z2 
signed by Brin and artist Paul Sonju. In 
wood slipcase. Note: This issue not distrib- 
uted with dust jacket. (B) Brown cloth. 



spine lettered in gold. 400 numbered 
copies signed by Brin and Sonju. In 
paper slipcase. (C) Binding as per bind- 
ing B. Trade issue. First edition so stated 
on copyright page. 



blAKllUb RISING. 

S' ' 



1 oronto New York London 



^/: Bantam Books, [19831 
tappers. A Bantam Book /September 
1 983/ . . . /O 0 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 an copy- 
right page, A Bantam Book 23495-1 
(&50T Note: Prepublication title was THE 
TID& OF KITHRUP (uncorrected proof 
copies so titled). 



ALSO: West Bloomfield, Michigan: Phanta- 
sm Press, 1 985. 1575 copies printed. Two 
issues, no priority: (A) Blue buckram, 
some and front cover stamped in gold. 
375 numbered copies signed by Brin. 
Issued in cloth slipcase. (B) Blue cloth, 
some stamped in gold, front cover in 
blind. First Hardcover Edition on copy- 
right page. First hardcover edition. 

Revised text. 



SUNDIVER. Toronto New York London: Bantam 
Books, [1980]. 

Wrappers. A Bantam Book /February 

A'cfel7iW$?.W). 

THE UPLIFT WAR West Bloomfield, Michigan: 
Phantasm Press, 1987. 

3475 copies printed. Three issues, first 
two simultaneous, last later: (A) Blue 
buckram, spine and front panels stamped 
in bronze. 475 numbered copies signed 
by Brin. In cloth slipcase. (BJ Medium 
blue cloth, spine panel stamped in 
bronze, front panel in blind. Trade issue. 
(C) Red leather, spine and front panels 
stamped in silver with red, yellow and 
blue highlights; holograph created by 
artist Rchard Ulrich mounted on front 
panel. 26 lettered copies signed by Brin. 
Notes: ( 1 ) Not issued with dust jacket or 
slipcase. (2) This issue released in Sep- 
tember 1988. 
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IffiTOITBOOKS 



"A book made for a stormy afternoon — 
compulsive reading and imaginative plotting. 

I loved it!” — Stephen King 

ROBERT BLOCH 



LORI 



No writer living has had a more profound influence on the development of 
the modem horror novel than Robert Bloch, author of PSYCHO, LORI is 
his latest masterpiece, the haunting odyssey of an innocent young 
woman drawn into a web of murder, deceit, and supernatural danger. 

1 devoured LORI in a single sitting. It’s a terrifying read.” —Stephen King 

"Inimitably written, ingeniously sustained, and spinechilling as only Bloch 
can be.” — Ramsey Campbell 

'Another gem from the master. A skillful blend of psychological and 
supernatural that will keep the reader chilled and enthralled to the last 
page... and beyond.” _F. Paul Wilson 

$16.95 ★ 0-31 2-931 76-X ★ 288 pages ★ JUNE 
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Horror’s most visionary writers contribute 
their talents to help children everywhere. 

SCARE CARE 

EDITED BY GRAHAM MASTERTDN 
FDR THE SCARE CARE TRUST 

If SCARE CARE had only been an anthology of remarkable horror stories 
by the finest writers in the field, it would have been a milestone. It includes 
over three dozen harrowing new tales by such writers as Ramsey Camp- 
bell, Harlan Ellison, Roald Dahl, James Herbert and Charles L. Grant. 

But SCARE CARE is far more than that, Itb a special benefit edition to aid 
the Scare Care Trust, an organization dedicated to raising money to help 
abused and needy children everywhere. Ail profits derived from the sale 
of this book will be donated to the trust, 

'An excellent notioni I remember how it was to be a child, and I'm glad to 
see someone standing up for the children," — Piers Anthony 

$19.95 ★ 0-312-93156-5 ★ 416 pages ★ JUNE 

TOR hardcovers are distributed nationally by St. Martin's FYess. 





The New York Review of 
Science Fiction — 

It’s not just for breakfast anymore 



One problem with being so damn,freakin ‘good^i 
what you do is that you’re always looking back agog at 
how damn, freakin’ goodvjhz\. you’ve done is. 

We at The New York Review of Science Fiction 
oughta know. 

We at The New York Review of Science Fiction are 
damn, freakin ‘ good at what we do. 

Recently we resolved to do something about it. No, 
silly, we didn’t decide suddenly to stop being so damn, 
freakin' good. We can hardly help that. Rather, we 
decided to end our habit of wasting valuable time 
giddily deconstructing our marvelous . . . er, our damn, 
freakin past issues, and instead fix our eyes on the 

future. 

So we were lounging around the Spherical Hunan 
Cow at 153 Deerfield Lane the other day, pushing 
around the last morsels of General Tsu’s Velvet Aspara- 
gus on our plates and thinkin’ hard about the future— 
the future of science fiction; the future of us, the editors; 
the future of our damn, freakin' good publication — 
when our ace production technician Gordon chimes in, 
“This is it.” Silence falls over us. We wait for his elabora- 
tion. "No,” he says, "I mean this is it. 

‘This wthe future! 

“The printer’s deadline for issue #S> was three days 
ago/!” 

Aghast, we beat a hasty retreat from the restaurant, 
coolly advising the maitre d’ to put the bill on 
Bertelsmann’s tab. This, dear reader, was our chance to 
prove just how damn, freakin’ goodie really were. 

Within minutes Cox was on the horn with Chip 
[that’s Samuel R. Delany to you, pal. — Ed.] asking his 
sage editorial advice. Killheffer and Palwick were jam- 
ming on the Macintoshes like I’ve never seen them 
jammed on before. Cramer was boarding the Eastern 
shuttle from D. C. to New York. Hartwell sprinted to a 
payphone to make reservations at the Tex-Mex down 
the street for the inevitable celebratory nacho fest later 
that evening. No sooner had he finished, when the piece 
from our friend Chip [whom you, of course, know as 
Samuel R. Delany. — Ed.) was spooling out of a fax 
machine at a classified location. Me? I just sat back 
agog — yes, agog — at the efficiency of our operation. 

We printed out hard copy, focused our editorial 
puissance on the manuscripts at hand, and slapped 
together twenty-four of the damn, freakin’ best^zgos of 
science fiction commentary you’ll ever care to see. 

The result, dear reader, lies in your hands. But don’t 
bother us with your comments on it now. We know it’s 
damn, freakin’ good. And besides, we’re busy looking 
ahead to the future — the future of science fiction, the 
future of . . .” 

“Uh, guys? We’re two weeks behind on issue #10.” 

Shut up, Gordon. 

— James Hornfischer & the Editors 








